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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1913.| pare with this the following estimate the calling of a world conference to dis- 


- - of French incomes quoted by the Paris cyss the matter and see whether the 





The Week correspondent of the London Daily Tele- nations “cannot agree upon a plan for 
graph: lessening the cost of preparation for 
President Wilson not only read his) Persons having an income of over war.” His desire that the United 
BSTGRTD GB PRR isccvceccceccseces “0 States should take the initiative in the 
» £ ao Oe = ‘ 
first annual message in person, but made BOAO GB FORP ccccvevccccccccses 85 , : 
assembling of such a conference will be 


it one that could be read. This is not £20,000 a year .............e.-- 360 


merely a question of style, but of length. £4000 @ Year.......seeeeeeeeeees $400) Widely seconded. 


c d with th f Taf £2,000 B YORF..ncccccccccsecccces 9,800 
> Dp 
ompared with the messages o aft and £1,000 BD VOOR. ccccccccccccccccces 51,000 
Roosevelt, Mr. Wilson has revised his £400 a year.........scscseesseees 123,000 For a new party, innocent of the wiles 
downward by fully 75 per cent. This £200 @ YeaPr...-.-eereererereesers 294,000 of politics, Illinois Progressives must be 
BW B FORP cccccccccccccccscecese 8,000,000 


he has accomplished by leaving out the granted to be rapid learners. Gov. 
customary long reports on the various This shows somewhat less than 65,000 Dunne, having some “minority patron- 
operations of the Government—reports Persons with incomes above $5,000; and age” at his disposal, informed the Pro 
which will be separately submitted to interpolated between that limit and the grogsive leaders of just what offices he 
Congress and printed—and concentrat- One next below it, we find approximate- had set aside for them and their follow 
ing attention upon a few topics, such as ly 100,000 persons with incomes above erg, and left it to these leaders to do 
our relations with Mexico, the establish-| $4,000. At this rate, allowing for differ. the “allotting.” Were they upset by this 
ment of a system of rural credits, and ence of population, the number in the strange offer? Not in the least. A few 
amendments to the Anti-Trust law. United States would be about 250,000 conferences, and the thing was done in 
instead of the estimated 450,000, indicat- g way that could not bave been improv- 

In all the points mentioned the Pres- ing the greater abundance of good-sized eq upon by the Old Guard. It is true 
ident followed his known policies. The incomes here. But the difference is far that one little rift remains unclosed 
only surprise of the message is what more striking when we go lower down; When the offices in question had been 
may be called the political part of it. for out of the eight and a half million placed upon the table, there were strong 
He urges legislation to bring about an incomes in France—that is, roughly hopes that everybody would give his en- 
entirely new and uniform method of SPeaking, the eight and a half million gorsement to Mr. Funk, Progressive can- 
nominating candidates for the Presiden- families—eight million fall below a didate for Governor last year, for the 
cy. This is by direct primary elections thousand dollars a year. At that rate, Public Utilities Commission “plum.” It 
throughout the entire country, the Na- there would be only one and a quarter jg a good office, and Mr. Funk has fought 
tional Conventions to be abolished, ex-| Million incomes in the United State8 hard for the party. But for some months 


cept for the purpose of framing party exceeding a thousand dollars a year. Mr. McCormick has not spoken to Mr. 
platforms; and even then the Conven- Funk, and the other leaders hardly felt 
tions would be composed, not of dele-, Secretary Daniels’s first report is like going ahead and giving him the 


gates elected for the purpose, but of the hailed as showing that he is “no one- POSt without McCormick's assent. So 
party nominees for the Presidency and | battleship man.” Nothing less than two te progress of Mr. Funk—to office— 
for Congress. In a word, the President | will satisfy him. To such a narrow line alts. The whole affair, however, is re- 
would have the nation adopt what is has the space between the advocates of ®5Suring as showing the ability of the 
Virtually the system in States like Wis- an “adequate” navy and the disarma-| Prosressives to take their eyes off 
consin and New Jersey. He gives no ment fanatics been reduced! But it is their lofty ideals long enough to fasten 
hint of the way in which Congress could not this feature of the document that tem upon mundane objects. 
attack the problem; cites no Constitu- will receive most attention. Even the 
tional warrant for his recommendation; members of the General Board are frank <A period of thirteen days was enough 
refers to none of the enormous difficul-/ to recognize “the futility of hoping or|to give Louisiana a revised Constitu- 
ties, both theoretical and practical, expecting that the ships and men its | tion. The substance of the amendments 
which would obviously have to be sur-| policy calls for will be provided.” It is jg not of much interest outside of that 
mounted. One thing, however, is certain. the idea of a “naval holiday” that will State, the principal one being due to 
Congress and the country will not dis-| have the strongest appeal for the nation. | the necessity of improving the State's 
pose of this highly contentious subject’ Ten years ago, Mr. Daniels points out,| financial condition. The circumstances 
so lightly as the President appears to be our largest battleship cost $5,000,000; of the revision, on the contrary, are of 
ready to do. the next Dreadnought will cost $14,000,-| unusual interest. At a special election, 
we" 000. “When,” he asks, “is this acceler- held on the last Tuesday in October, the 
When our income-tax law was first ating expenditure to be reduced?” Ac- voters empowered delegates to adopt 
drafted, with the flat exemption of cordingly, while heartily endorsing Win- amendments upon two matters, these be 
$4,000, it was estimated thatthe number ston Churchill’s suggestion of a vaca | ing named in the act of the Legislature 
of persons subject to the tax would be tion of one year in battleship-building,! providing for the election and for the 
about 450,000. It is interesting to com-, he goes a step further by recommending! Convention. The Convention, however, 
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proceeded to frame and adopt several 


amendments dealing with other sub- 
ts, including an anti-Trust ordinance. 
I action would not be particularly 
s it, 3 is usual in the case ol 
mendments to a State Constitution, the 
people had the final word upon it. In 
t pre nt instance, however, the will 
‘ t ( ntion is absolute. Ti 
I I ent into effect the mo 
they \ e signed by the delegates, 
d popular opposition to any of them 
mited to protest or possibly to ap 
peal to t State Supreme Court upon 
t! nd that t Convention exceed- 
ts authority 
( im ion government came in like 
a flood on Monday, when 23 third-class 
Pennsyvivania cities, of from 0,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants, assumed a modified 
form of it. Mayor and Council were sup- 
planted by five commissioners, one of 


is elected as chief executive, the 
The 


whom 


others as departmental heads 


Pennsylvania Constitution requires the 
Legislature to include all the cities of a 
class in any change in city government. 
The 


was paved last year by a bill which re 


way towards the present innovation 


duced the councilmen of second-class cit- 


three should be 


The need of 


ies to nine, of whom 


elected on a general ticket. 
has 


reform, moreover, 


the 


some kind of 


been demonstrated in recent mis- 
management of funds ip certain cities, 
while there has been a general feeling 
old inefficient. But 


with 


that the n was 


pl 


considering the mixed results 


on form in other States, Pennsylvania 


hi cities have voted on the commis 


may think herself lucky that under her 


law she has not spent the autumn watch- 


ing a determined majority drag a pro- 
testing minority into line 

The issue on which Mayor Shank of 
Indianapolis has resigned office is one 
that rises above the level of a pictur- 
eaque career of the kind that delights 
the writer of newspaper squibs. Hith 
erto Mr. Shank has indulged in compar 
atively harmless pranks in which the 
friend of the people and the mounte 
bank were sometimes indistinguishable 
But when it comes to the Mayor of a 


city taking sides in a street-car strike to 
the point of announcing that he would 


not afford protection to traffic against 


violence on the part of the strikers, the 


The Nation 
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eas : apy me ’ 
| situation has nothing of the picturesque | second, and third All-American teams, 


in it. If the head of a municipality de- | substitute teams, defence teams, and at- 


liberately fails in the first duty of any 


chief of government, to preserve public 


order and afford protection to the citi- 


zen, he must step out of office. Even the 


volatile Mr. Shank is aware of this. 





While John P. White, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
other officers of that association are on 
trial in West Virginia, indictments have 
been found against them by a Federal 
They 


in Colorado, 


the 


grand jury are 


charged: in Colorado indictments 


either with attempted monopoly or with 
of 


in restraint interstate 


and the West Virginia in- 


conspiracy 
commerce, 
several months ago, 


dictments, found 


were likewise for offences against the 


Anti-Trust law. This has a special in- 
terest owing to the concern with which 
President Wilson's action in signing the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, in spite 
of its peculiar 
unions and farmers’ associations, was so 


widely regarded. Whether these actions 


rider concerning labor 


against labor-union heads were institut- | 


ed by the respective local United States 
District Attorneys with or without con- 


sultation with the Department of Jus-| 


tice at Washington, their prosecution is| 


calculated to set at rest any doubts that 


may have been entertained as to the 
President's purpose strictly to live up to 
the declaration he made in signing the 


Sundry Civil bill. 





Comment in the press on the recent 
meeting of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters at Chicago would indicate 


that we are not yet prepared for an 


academy of “immortals.” But every re- 
current December makes it plain that in 
one field there 1s, indeed, pressing need 
for some recognized 
down rules and award honors. The pres- 
ent methods of picking an All-American 
eleven 


are arbitrary, 


of much geographical and 
The West has 


long chafed under the arrogance of East- 


productive 
academic heartburning. 
has gone in for 
of its 


ern exclusiveness, and 


eleven 


an All-Transaliegsanian 
own Even within the restricted area 
of the Atlantic seaboard the Thomas, 


Aquinases of football have been having 


a dreadful time. They are swamped by)| from ‘the completed structure. 


authority to lay) 


uncodified, and 


| tacking teams, and in many other ways 
have shown that their courage is not 
“qual to their encrmcus task. Ine time 


for one-man autnority in this impor- 


|tant sphere has gone. We ueed a Na- 


tional Academy with headquarters at 
Washington and officially delegated pow- 
er to select the champion eleven and 


bestow honors in drop-kicking, punt- 
ing, tackling, and bucking the line. We 
look to see the idea incorporated in the 


1916 Bull Moose platform. 


Not often does one find in the day’s 
news a more pleasing item than that 
which came from Philadelphia on Tues- 
day in regard to the Glenriddell manu- 
scripts of Burns. Here is a rare case 
of “all’s well that ends well”; the con- 
clusion of the affair is as delightful as 
its beginning was unpleasant. The sale 
of the precious relics by the Liverpool 
Atheneum was—in our opinion justly— 
regarded as something very like a breach 
of trust on the part of the directors of 
that institution; and, apart from this 
aspect of the matter, Scotchmen, and 
lovers of Burns generally, were indig- 
nant that the books, if they left their 
old repository, should go to a private in- 
dividual across the Atlantic wno happen- 
ed to covet them and was able to pay 
for them. Now it turns out that they 
have fallen into worthy hands, for Mr. 
Gribbel, the ultimate an- 
nounced at the dinner of the St. An- 
drew’s Society at Philadelphia that he 
was arranging to restore them to the 
land of their birth. Few such restora- 
tions have been received with such a 
thrill of genuine pleasure and gratitude 


purchaser, 


Gribbel’s announce- 
ment, frae Maidenkirk to Johnie Groat’s. 


as will greet Mr. 


The story of the construction of the 
cathedral on Morningside Hefghts in 
this city bids fair to fall in with the tra- 
dition of church-building in Europe. We 
have the comparatively leisurely pace 
not 
quite so deliberate as Cologne or Milan, 


at which the work is carried on; 


to be sure, but sober enough for our 
electric age. It must be close to twenty 
years since ground was broken on 
Morningside Drive, and we are still far 


Tradi- 


the wealth of material. They have re-| tional, too, {s the change in architect 
sorted to the expedient of picking first,;and plans during the course of the 
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work. In medieval Europe such chang-! 
es were inevitable as one generation of 
constructors succeeded another and put 
its own ideas and personality into the 
fabric. 
ecclesiastical monument should embody 


Perhaps it is well that a great 


the doubts. the hesitations, and the 
changes of mind of men as well as their 
aspirations and their faith. Rather nov- 
el is the decision of the trustees to sub- 
mit the alternative pians for the com 
pletion of the cathedral to the adjudica- 
tion of the public; but the idea is not 
entirely new. On a small scale it has 
been followed itn France, where statues 
and memorials have sometimes been set 


up on probation. 


Newspaper men have no reason to 
complain of the way they are treated 
by college professors. There are still 
plenty of academics to whom “newspa- 
per English” is a synonym for slovenli- 
ness, prolixity, and violence; and it 
would be too much to expect that the 
“highbrow” element should surrender 
without a struggle. On the other hand, 
the number of college instructors in 
English who are setting up the news- 
paper ideal for their students is growing 
mightily. What more could the reporter 
ask than this tribute from a member of 
the lowa State College faculty? 

With all its faults I still believe in the 
news style as the most efficient style of 
this modern day for presenting information 
through the written word. It has been 
hammered out in the heat and stress of 
newspaper work to meet the demands of 
millions for something to compel their 
attention, interest them, and give them 
information in the quickest, clearest way. 

The news sense, the ability to see 
what is new, and its new meaning to the 
great world of humanity, is necessary to 
men in every field of endeavor, but es- 
pecially to men who write. 





Newspaper English at its best has the 
qualities that its enthusiastic admirers 
claim for it—vigor, concreteness, direc 
ness, and that demand on the attention 
which comes from dealing with the liv- 
ing facts of a vital, contemporary world. 
Yet this is no more than to say that a 
stirring message usually compels fit 
expression. But newspapers are not al- 
ways delivering vital messages; yet 
they are bound to go on the assump- 
tion that every day is Armageddon. 
Then one gets newspaper English at its | 
worst. Let a battle be fought in Mex- 


ico, with the attention of a continent 
hanging upon the issue, and the reporter 
will rise to his opportunity. But when 
no battles are fought, when no crises are 
reaching their climax, what comes out 


from Mexico? Columns upon columns 


of vague conjecture, if not worse; of 
irrelevant facts; of rumors magnified 
and multiplied, and all this vague mat 
ter diluted with repetition, prolixity, 
tautology, pleonasm, and all the other 
ills against which the rhetoric textbooks 


warn us, 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s espousal at Ham- 
ilton of free food as a campaign issue 
has been long foreshadowed, and _ is 
shrewdly calculated to appeal to both 
the St. Lawrence and the prairie prov 
inces. That it does so on different and 
slightly contradictory grounds will prob- 
ably be lost sight of in a general glori- 
fication of the principle of low tariff 
rates. To Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Sir Wilfrid can promise that a free- 
wheat measure, operating through the 
reciprocity agreement with the United 
States, will throw open the great Amer- 
ican market to Canadian growers. Just 
how this access to a new and higher 
market will lower the price of flour in 
Ontario and Quebec it is not easy to see. 
But it would at least equalize prices, 
and might destroy the growing monop- 
oly of the Canadian Pacific in wheat 
shipments, which has been a main factor 
in the high cost of food stuffs in the 
East. In the fact that since the pas- 
sage of the Underwood tariff Canadian 
meats and dairy products have risen 
greatly, and are actually sold for less 
across the border than at home, the Lib- 
erals have a powerful appeal for demol- 
ishing the tariff wall. Nor is their stand 
unpatriotic, for they contemplate new 
preferential rates to England in woollen 
and cotton fabrics, of no less advantags 
to Manchester and Birmingham than to 
their own consumers. But in ¢ssence a 
victory for the Laurier platform will 
virtually accomplish what the Reciproc- 
ity bill of 1911 attempted. 


French railways, too, bave need ot 
“safety first’ provisions, even if their 
lack of them does not result so disas 
trously as does ours. There is a famil- 
jar ring about the report upon the re- 
cent Melun wreck: “The enginedriver 


ran past three signals set clearly against 


ihim.” As for steel carriages, it may be 


doubted if France has so much as 
heard of them. 


There is one train on the 


Yet the schedules are 
not slow. 
Northern Railway that has a run of a 
hundred miles ina hundred minutes, and 
makes it, The locomotives used ou the 
French railways are more complicated 
than ours, and hence require closer at 
tention from the driver, who is accord 
ingly left with too little time to watch 
the track. Here are exemplified our own 
favorite faults of specd and economy, 
for it is the super-heaters and the steam- 
saving devices that have done much to 
make the engine engross the drivers 
mind. Suggestions are not wanting for 
meeting the dangers created or increa 

ed by this more rapid travel. In addi- 
tion to the block system of signals now 
in use, audible signals for the engineer's 
benefit are sought for. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the French ral 


way managers do not seem greatly dis 


turbed over the imperfections of such 
audible signals as are already employed, 
since they look with distrust upon any 
thing that tends to reduce the vigilance 
of the driver and thus renders him less 


of a man and more of an automaton 


Ex-Chancellor von Bilow’s warning to 
his countrymen against French designs 
upon Alsace-Lorraine finds pertinent 
comment in the outbreak of something 
like open warfare between the inhabi 
tants of Zabern, in Alsace, and the Ger 
man garrison. If anything is likely to 
nurture the spirit of revanche in the 
hearts of the French people it is pre 
cisely such extraordinary exhibitions 
of militarist arrogance as have brought 
on the disorders at Zabern and have 
aroused resentment in the Reichstag, a 


body which, in spite of its large Socialist 
membership, is not inclined to be any 
too harsh on the Fatherland’s army 
The spirit of toleration in dealing with 
a conquered people which the case of 
Great Britain has shown again and 
again to be the safest means of foster 
ing loyalty, still seems foreign to Ger 
man methods of government. Arbitrary 
oppression of citizens by the military 
does more to foster the anti-German feel- 
ing in the conquered provinces than all 
the fulminations of French patriots. And 
so long as the anti-German spirit is 
alive in Alsace, the hot-heads across the 


frontier will make good use of it 





O26 
RECALL" OF 
Figures of the vote at the last elec 
ion in New York State on the Consti 
tional amendments have been coming 
owl ut they leave no room 
t t that ndment Number Two 
ratified by a heavy majority 
I result as a foregone conclusion 
here was virtually no opposition. The 


amendment removes all limitations 
“ i the New York Constitution might 
otl e | onstrued to place upon the 
power of the Legislature to enact laws 
for the protection of the lives or safety 
of employees or for any desired system 
of workmen's compensation for injuries 
or death. Yet this highly important 
amendment was not only passed by two 
iceessive Legislatures, with very lit 
tle difficulty, but went to the people 
with the explicit endorsement even of 
n papers of the most extreme “capi 
talistic” type 
rhe decision of the Court of Appeals 
n t Ives case, pronouncing unconsti 
tutional t workmen's compensation 
wt drawn by the Wainwright Commis- 
1, was t occasion for this amend 
m of the State Constitution. In the 
inion of some excellent lawyers, that 
d ion was an instance of that extreme 
interpretation = of Constitutional re 
straints which for along time was prev- 
alent among our courts, though it is now 
in a fair way to disappear altogether, 
and is In distinct contrast to the spirit 
hown for some years past by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That 
Court has unanimously upheld an em- 
ployers’ Hability act whose constitution- 
ality had been disputed on essentially 
the ime grounds as those asserted in 
the Ives case; and in a number of deci- 
sions concerning the scope of the police 
power it has laid down doctrines based 


upon liberal interpretation. 


This Ives decision has furnished no 


Roosevelt and his 


pointed to it 


end of capital to Mr 


followers. They have as 
showing the urgent need of his scheme 
reversal, of judicial de 


Now the 


for the recall, or 


cisions by vote ob- 


ject 
with great ease, but with great prompt- 


popular 


has been accomplished, not only 


ness, while leaving the functions of the 
judiciary unimpaired; yet there is no 
telling but the Rooseveltians may re- 
gard this not as a disproof, but as a vin- 


dication, of their position. “It is true,” 


they may say, “that, you have found it | 


Na 
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THE IVES DECISION.| easy to amend the Constitution, while | 


we have been talking as though it were 
but 


better? 


next to impossible; wouldn't our 


way have been much Why not 


just set 


ticular law you want, instead of going 


to the length of amending the Constitu- 
tion itself? If the Court was wrong in 
its interpretation, would it not be best 
simply to reject this in the specific in- 
stance, and let the future take care of 
itself?” 

The plea is not without plausibility. 
But there is a fundamental and fatal 
objection to it. 
appeal upon specific decisions cannot 
possibly be limited to cases in which the 
of the Constitu- 


bound 


interpretation 
It 


out in practice as simply a vote on the 


Court's 
to work 


tion is “wrong.” is 


disputed legislative measure; and, how- 
ever sound and wise may have been the 
decision of the Court as a matter of 
Constitutional interpretation, the people 
would vote it down if they wished -the 


measure enacted. 


: 
in his most recent statement of the re- 
call-of-decisions project, drops the Con-| 


stitutional element completely, the ques-| 


tion to be put to the people being sim- 
ply whether the law in controversy shall 
stand or not. 


that should be 


any written Constitution; it is a tenable 


we 


position that, even with a written Con- 
’ 


stitution, the judiciary should have no 


power to declare laws unconstitutional. | 


But to have a written Constitution, and 


to the courts the power to pass 


upon the validity of a law under it, and 


give 


then to permit Constitution and judicial 
decision alike to be reduced to so much 
waste paper whenever a popular major- 
ity desires to have its way in spite of 
them, is a palpable absurdity. 

system 


of judicial 


which is clearly in need of alteration is 


One feature our 
pointed to in the situation arising out 
of the adoption of Amendment Number 
Two. The United States Constitution 
contains a provision essentially identical 
with that in the State Constitution upon 
It 


is by no means inconceivable that if the 


which the Ives decision was based. 


validity of a compulsory workmen's com-| 


pensation act, passed at Albany this 
winter, were to be challenged as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 


| States, the Court of Appeals might de- 


cide against the law. Probably it would 


aside the objection to the par- 


The process of popular | 


It is a tenable position | 


better off without! 


not, since the Supreme Court's prece- 
'dents would then be binding; but it is 
possible that the new law would involve 
some feature not covered by the prece- 
dents. if the of Appeals 


were to decide against the law as violat- 


Now, Court 
United States Constitution, an 
appeal to Court of the 
United States ought to be possible. But 
it Under the Federal statutes, 
such an appeal does lie from a decision 
| upholding the law, but not from a de- 
This is an anom- 


ing the 
the Supreme 


is not. 


cision invalidating it. 
aly, though it is not difficult to see how 
it may naturally have arisen. But all 
that is required to remove it is the pass- 
This ought 

It 
The 


matter has been brought forward from 


ing of an act of Congress. 
to be done at a very early date. 
would remove a real grievance. 
|time to time, but has apparently been 


neglected out of sheer inertia. It would 


be a particularly happy stroke for Sena- 
itor Root to advocate this reform and 


push it to speedy accomplishment. 


Indeed, the Colonel, | 


EUGENICS AND COMMON-SENSE. 


A decided reaction from the first fine 


frenzy of the militant eugenists is re- 


in the latest literature on the 


It is a reaction based less on 


vealed 
subject. 
the fundamental principles of the new 
“science” than on the application of such 
based less on the conten- 


| principles; 
| tion that eugenics is utterly wrong than 
on the contention that we do not know 
of the subject to justify us in 
'formulating definite rules of conduct 
| for individuals or the state. From the 
| eugenic laboratories in England, where 
|the doctrine had its origin, there now 


enough 


|come warnings against the dangers that 
‘lie in overhasty assumptions and gener- 
| alizations. This was the tenor of Pro- 
fessor Bateson’s speech at the recent In- 
ternational Congress of Medicine in Lon- 
‘don, and it was the point driven home 
| by another English student of repute in 
| his recent animated controversy with 
Prof. C. B. Davenport, who probably 
| stands at the head of investigators in 
| this country. The cry to-day is for cau- 
| tion. 

The difficulty is not one of ascertain- 
ing the end towards which the laws of 
heredity should be directed—always a 
objection to the “stock- 
farm” argument. We simply do not 
know enough about the laws of heredity. 


Theory is outrunning fact. This would 


tremendous 
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seem to be admitted even by those who 
have lost no time in advocating the ap- 
plication of eugenic principles to life. 
Professor Davenport has admitted that 
recent concerning 


his pronouncement 


the mating of strength with weakness, 
for which he was so violently assailed 
by an English critic, was dictated, in the 
last resort, not by strictly scientific con- 
siderations but by common-sense. 

And common-sense is always bound to 


make itself heard under such circum- 


stances. Common-sense has no author- 
ity in the field of pure science where 
discoveries frequently consist in estab- 
lishing the truth of things that the or- 
dinary sense of men has declared impos- 
sible. 


are brought into touch with life, the cor- 


But once the principles of science 


rective and inhibiting influence of com- 
mon-sense must enter. It is then, when 
we are facing a practical problem, that 
we so often find that the latest teach- 
ings of science have been anticipated by 
the 
Those few principles of eugenics which 


ordinary experiences of mankind. 
we are to-day bound to recognize have 
been recognized, and applied, for ages. 
Eugenics is embodied in the laws and 
regulations of marriage obtaining among 
all peoples, and all creeds and legal sys- 
tems. The prohibition of marriage with- 
in certain degrees of kinship is largely 
based on eugenic principles, consciously 
The Catholic Church, 


in forbidding the marriage of cousins, 


or unconsciously. 


is more thoroughly eugenic than some 
of our cautious eugenists are inclined to 
be to-day. Science renders immense ser- 
vice by giving definite expression to, 
and supplying a conscious basis for, 
practices that men have developed in the 
And this 


experience 


barsh experience of the ages. 


long continuity of human 
must always remain as one of the tests 
for legislation dealing with the intima- 


cies of life. 
Common-sense, as applied to this ques- 
something 


tion of eugenics, denotes 


far different from a Gradgrind philoso- 


phy of hard facts and strictly prudential | 


considerations. Common-sense connotes 
sentiment, poesy, and the higher human 
instincts when it upholds the sanctity of 
life, of love, and of human purpose 
against the stock-farm interpreters of 
eugenism. Common-sense is much more 
philosophical than the mass of pseudo- 


scientific eugenists when it refuses to 


fix its attention upon an isolated pro-| regulation of marriage among the no-|out bulletins 


'blem to the overlooking of counter-pro-' 
blems. Common-sense refuses to grow ex- 


cited over the necessity of preventing 


the “degeneration” of the race becauss 


it recognizes that no such process is 


under way; because it recognizes that 


the health of the race is improving, that 
Increasing 


the span of human life is 


and that a greater proportion of th 
race is tasting a greater share of happi 
ness than ever before. Common-sense is 
aware, for instance, that discoveries ars 
constantly and continually made in the 


field of medicine which at one stroke do 


more for the health and well-being of 
the race than the eugenists could hope 


to attain through ages of painful effort 


In general, common-sense recognizes 


that, as compared with the difficult 
and uncertain business of improving th 
race by regulating birth, a vastly great 
er amount of good can be accomplished 
by concentrating upon the human ma- 


terial after birth. To drop into scien- 
tific vernacular, common-sense opposes 
the well-proven influence of environ- 
ment to the still dubious functioning of 
heredity. It recognizes that poverty, al- 
coholism, and crime are not prenatally 
determined, but are the product largely 
Prof. 


Pearson, the most distinguished of Gal- 


of social conditions. It was Karl 
ton's followers, who conducted an inves- 
tigation some years ago into the effects 
of alcoholism upon the young, and found 
that the 


are not noticeably inferior in health to 


children of alcoholic parents 
the children of sober parents. The eugen- 
ists are appalled by the birth-rate in the 
English slums, and foresee the swamp- 
ing of the fit of the nation by the unfit. 
But doubt 
whether the English lower classes have 


common-sense ventures to 


|ever been better off than they are to- 
day, and asks to what extent a rapidly 
growing population has been justified 
by the peopling of the waste places of 
the earth and the upbuilding of an em- 
pire with its millions of prosperous col- 
| onists. 

It is not a simple problem. Every 
/broad assertion made in behalf of com- 
| for its 
The ideal 
of a healthier race towards which the 


mon-sense immediately calls 


reservations and exceptions. 


j}eugenist strives cannot wisely be put 
laside by any man of sense. Nor can 
| 

| certain contentions of the eugenist be 


| dismissed, such as the demand for the 


52'7 


toriously diseased or otherwise obvious- 


ly unfit. But the great o¥jection is that, 


passing from what is absolutely justi- 
fied, the eugenists, on the basis of prin- 
ciples whose validity is by no means 
established, have been clamoring for a 
short and easy way with problems of 
the utmost concern for the future of the 
race 
WVEXICANIZING ENGLAND, 

If we may believe the dispatches, the 
jritish Isles will soon be filled with 
rival armies. In Ulster fifty or sixty 
thousand men are drilling-——wita wooden 


guns. Not to be outdone by Belfast, 


Dublin has begun the recruiting of an 


“army.” Ten thousand men enrolled the 
first day. They will presumably drill 
with shillelahs. But the thing does not 
stop there. The striking Transport 
Workers in Dublin are catching up the 
idea. They, too, say they will have 
their army, General Larkin will take 


the field against General Redmond, with 
General Carson perhaps moving against 
And at 


embattled ladies 


both from the North of Ireland. 


the same time the un- 


der General Drummond may be march 


ing on Downing Street. It will soon be 


so that every political faction, even 
every clique, will have its “army The 
Labor party and the trades unions are 


with 
that the 


growing restless, everybody else 


arming, and say time is draw- 
ing near when they also will cease to de- 
pend upon voting to get what they want, 
and will seize guns to extort it from the 
Government. 

The 


whole thing, if we are to accept 


the reports as printed, has a Mexican 


air. Sir Edward Carson does not like 
what the Government proposes to do in 
Ireland, and so he issues his pronuncia- 
Belfast, 
name were Eduardo and his last Orozco. 
dislike 
envy upon this North of Ireland insur- 


Dublin, 


miento in just as if his first 


John Redmond looks with and 


rection, and raises his “cry” in 
after the fashion of “el grito de Hidal- 
go.” Then there are the “plans” of 
Larkin and the suffragettes and the la- 
bor unions, put out with all the prolix- 
ity and the vehemence of a Comonfort 
or a Madero rushing to arms. An alarm- 
ed and too credulous observer might 
think that, by a year from now, Prime 
Minister Asquith will be in London like 
another Huerta in Mexico City, giving 
the 


about operations 
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against rebels in all parts of the United! 


Kingdom. 


In the very fact that all this sounds 


comic lies the best hope that a peaceful 
and sensible way out will be found. Eng- 


lishmen, too, have an “ancient humor’ 


which will save them at the last. The 
process of raising an “army” to enforce 
every local or factional demand will 
soon reduce itself to the absurd; and 
then the armies will disband amid a unl- 
versal smile. Batteries of public ridi- 
cule will be opened on the flerce paper- 
warriors. This kind of firing has, in 
deed, already begun—it is probably the 


only firing that will be done—and it is 


as hard for public men to endure it in 


England as it is on the Boulevards of 


Paris. Several months must pass before 
any of the Irish armies will have any 
excuse for mobilizing, and when the 


time comes it will very likely be the old 


story over again of thousands of infuri- 


ated and determined patriots who would 
have risen had they not been prevented 


by the police. 


That the entire matter has a deeply 


serious aspect, however, no one who 


stops to think will deny. Not without 


disquietude can those accustomed to as 
sociate England with ordered liberty 
read of these threats of violence and of 
political methods 


The Chartist 


civil war English 
always been rough. 


had 


have 
its fringe of incendiar- 


What the Fenians did 


movement 
ism and murder 
and attempted, it is not necessary to re- 
count, The lawless outrages by the suf- 
fragists can plead many bad precedents. 
But those English agitators misread the 
history of their own country who think 


that anything is to be gained by terror- 


ism. It was not the burning and killing 
threatened by the Chartists that won 
the workingmen the vote; nor was it the 


pulling down of the Hyde Park railings, 
80 often cited mistakenly; but the long 


appeal to reason and justice made by the 


Quaker, John Bright, and those who 
fought by his side, using only weapons 
of warfare that were spiritual. This Is 


the kind of peaceful triumph of an idea 


that we like to think of as characteristic 


of England; and every friend of hers 
Is shocked and pained to read of this 
pow incursion of rowdylism in English 


piblic life; every man proposing to do 


what is right in his own eyes, regard- 


less of the law, and throwing away the 


eaxlic* ‘n order to grasp the bludgeon. 


For these sporadic outbreaks of war-! 
like talk and action, the example set by | 
Ulster is no doubt largely responsible. | 
Sir Edward Carson and his followers | 
have much to answer for in cultivating 
the Spirit of violent resistance to the 
law of the land. The thing could not be 
No 


Belfast undertake 


confined to their corner of Ireland. 
sooner do the men of 
to act upon Lord Randolph Churchill's 
fine gasconading cry, “Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will be right,” than the men 
of Dublin shout in response, “Leinster | 
will fight, and Leinster will be right.” | 
To this kind of angry separatism has) 
led a movement avowedly started in the | 
name of the Empire! It is one of the 
huge absurdities of the notion of rais- 
ing armies to get what you are too rash 
and impatient to seek to obtain by the 
slower methods of discussion and law- 
First evoked by professed Im- 

the spirit of violence has 


making. 
perialists, 
speedily given us a Larkin, addressing 


great audiences in England and crying} 


out, “Damn the Empire!’ 


COMBINING IN SOCIAL WORK. 


Germany has lately shown the possi- | 
bility of two institutions, one formed 
for the practical treatment of a social ' 
evil, the other for its theoretical study, | 
existing in ignorance of each other, 
though by joining they could heighten 
their effectiveness. At the International 
of 


hagen last summer, emphasis was laid 


Congress Criminologists at Copen-| 
upon a proposal for a Kriminalistisches | 
Reichsinstitut at Berlin. It was to study | 
criminal psychology, sociology, and 
psychiatry; police methods, trial meth- | 
ods, and the Bertillon and other sys- 
tems of identification; with prisons and 


In the course 


penal systems in detail. 
of discussion, however, so Professor von | 
Liszt writes in Die Woche, Chief of Po- 
lice Lindenau, of Berlin, and the rep- 
resentatives of the University of Berlin 
discovered that in two divided parts the 
Reichsinstitut already existed. One was 
with a special 


the Polizei-Prisidium, 


museum, a criminal laboratory, a sys- 


tem of graphic charts, and a collection 
The other was a| 


of criminal archives. 
department of the University, a Krimié- 
nalistisches Seminar, enrolling large | 
classes, No one doubted the value of a| 
Royal Institute; but why spend thou- | 


sands for one when by throwing open 


| tific spirit. 
| the two is more and more broken down. 


| University; 


| other's field. 
‘sible view is taken, a hundred agencies 


reau a perfect substitute could be cre 
ated? 

This is an example of shortsighted- 
ness in sociological work. Of the ne- 
cessity for coérdinating schemes of so- 
cial benevolence we hear much; some 
plans for central supervision of philan- 
thropies have actually been put into 
operation. But they meet a need coming 
after that of combining efforts at the 
a social evil with 
study. Any 


treatment of 
for its theoretical 


active 
those 
positive maladjustment in society calls 
into being an agency to deal with it. 
Of anoth- 
er sort are those reform organizations 
which study social questions in a scien- 
The boundary line between 


Such agencies are remedial. 


But even in so complex and advanced a 
matter as criminology the division is 
still found, as the criminol- 


ogists discovered. 


German 


It is natural to demand that the re- 


form agencies shall cover both grounds. 


The primary basis for this is not econ- 


omy of effort and money; rather, it is 


|the feeling that social schemes should 


be planned upon the broadest possible 
scale. The proposal for the Reichsinsti- 
tut is typical of this new requirement; 
it was to unite the effective with the 
theoretical, the permanent reform with 
the the humanita- 
rian with the philosephical. It is a partial 
need for inclusiveness 


immediate remedy, 
estimate of the 
of scope which prompts to expand one 
or the other isolated agency, without an 
effort to bring the two together. The 
Berlin Polizei-Priisidium might have 
gone on enlarging its functions indefi- 
nitely, as might also the Seminar of the 
yet neither would have 
reached its full usefulness, since their 
constitutions forbade trenching on each 
But once the largest pos- 
spring to their places in the plan. It 
is a frequent criticism of schemes of 


‘practical reform that they are wanting 


in breadth and in insight into the fu- 
ture. Theoretical studies are said to be 
remote, intangible, and academic. The 
winning forward of social movements is 
by eliminating the deficiencies of the 
two and joining their virtues. 

In a recent issue of the Nineteenth 
Century, an article upon “Blundering 
Social Reform,” by Sir Guilford L. 


|the doors between classroom and bu-/ Molesworth, gathers together a number 
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of instances of costly errors on the part 
philan- 
The 


conciusion of the writer is that too of- 


of institutions prominent in 


thropic work in the British Isles. 


ten the eyes of England's legislators and 
social reformers are fixed either upon 
the ground at their feet, or upon noth- 
He quotes 
“Me- 


ing but the distant horizon. 
a sentence from Chateaubriand’s 


moirs”: “There are two consequences 


in history: an immediate one, at once 
distance, 
These 


consequences often contradict each oth- 


recognized; and one in the 


which is not at first perceived. 
er.” His conclusion is that, while the 
breach the 


theoretical schools of social reformers is 


between practical and the 
often bridged, the very complexities of 
modern reform keep the necessity for 
And 
he tries to show in England to-day the 


eternal vigilance always present. 
necessity for that broadness of purpose 


which, in Herbert Spencer's phrase, 
holds in mind not merely “the immedi- 
ate object to be achieved, but the indi- 


rect and far-off result.” 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE AND FAME. 
of Barbara Frietchie is 


Whittier’s account of 


The 
again under fire. 


story 


the supposed incident of September 13, 
1862, is felt as an aspersion upon the 
Confederate troops, and so testimony is 
offered concerning the affair that would 
delight the heart of a district attorney. 
Why any one should be offended by the 
tale is not evident. “Who touches a 
hair of yon gray head,” Stonewall Jack- 
son is represented as exclaiming, “dies 
Surely this is 
But 


not satisfy the critics in the Southland, 


like a dog. March on!” 


true Southern chivalry. it does 


and they remind us accordingly, not 
simply that the story is false, but that 
it has been proved so by the mouths and 
the pens of several persons who ought 
to know. Here is a letter written from 
Frederick City only nine years after the 
war by Valerius Ebert, nephew of Bar- 
bara and administrator of her husband's 
estate, setting forth. that Jackson and 
the 
Frietchie residence than three hundred 
yards, that they were never on the same_ 
street as the house, and that the lady | 
herself, being ninety-six years old, was | 
bedridden, and so far from being able| 
to clamber to the attic window that she| 
could not even get upon her feet with- 


Finally, Whittier him-| 


his troops did not pass nearer 


out assistance. 
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self is said to have acknowledged that! 
he had been misled and to have express- 
ed his regret over the occurrence. 

If this is not enough to demolish the 
myth, there is a later version, come 
fresh from Frederick City, which tears 
it to shreds. Two of Jackson's men, 80 
this rendering goes, having entered the 
Frietchie house to take down the of- 
Frietchie 


them back into the street with a broom. 


fending flag, Dame chased 
It is possible that in this form the tale 
will be no more palatable ‘to its critics 
than it is in the orthodox version, but 
when you set out to dispose of a myth, 
you cannot object to others who are en- 
the laudable 


But those who resent the story as Whit- 


gaged in same endeavor. 
tier told it do not stop with destructive 
criticism; they attempt to put it entire- 
ly out of the way by showing its proba- 
ble origin. To Col. Kyd Douglas of Jack- 
son's staff belongs the credit for the fol- 


lowing narrative: 
ribbons of 
their 


pretty girls, with 


blue 


Two very 


red, and floating from 
hair, small Union their 
rushed out of a house as we passed, came 
to the 


waved 


white, 


flags in hands, 


curbstone, and with much laughter 
their flags defiantly in the face of 
the General. He bowed, raised his hat, and 


turning with his quiet smile to the staff, 
said, “We evidently have no friends in this 
town.” 


“Doubtless,” comments the Charlotte, N. 
C., Observer, “girls or women who were 
Union sympathizers waved Union flags 
at Confederate invaders in the border 
States or the Union States beyond.” But 
as for anything such as is related in con- 
nection with Barbara Frietchie, perish 
the thought! 

Why should one have a grudge against 
Well, the truth 
few persons are so enamoured of fact as 


All that 


myths? is that very 


to wish to war against myths. 


most of us care to do is to crush a 
particular myth that offends us. Some 


of the leading critics of this Barbara 
Frietchie tale, 
stanch supporters of a myth, or at least 


for instance, become 


of an extremely doubtful story, when 
any one ventures to wonder about the 
of Indepen- 
The shoe is then on the other 


Mecklenburg Declaration 
dence. 
foot. All the evidence tending to estab- 
lish 


greeted as entitled to respect. 


the fact of such a Declaration is 
Any one 
contemplating an attack upon a myth 
of any standing would do well, there- 
fore, to begin doubtfully and far away. 


If you have reason to suspect the au-) 





. 
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>< 
~~ 
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mence your war upon it in Nevada or 
Arizona. Point out the considerations 
that incline Bostonians to cling to any 
that does honor to Revolutionary 
of this kind. 


upon the narrowness of the spirit that 


tale 


traditions Pour scorn 


prefers local glory to the pure and un- 
adulterated truth. Your Nevada or Ari 
zona audience, not being especially con 
cerned in the issue, will agree with you 
heartily, and in time you may create a 
famous 


sentiment regarding the Party 


that will put Boston decidedly on the 
defensive. 

If one looks at the story of Barbara 
Frietchie in cold blood, one fails to see 
the it 


be 


about should 


to 


why exact truth 
false, 


to 


greatly matter. Prove it 


and what have you achieved except 


deprive a picturesque figure of its halo? 


But we do not look at myths in cold 
blood. If we could, we should not care 
for them. When we read about Bar- 
bara, we are not a jury in the box, mak- 
ing up our minds about the relative 
weight of evidence in the case of Jack- 
son vs. Frietchie. Not at all. We are up 
there in the attic window with the in- 
trepid old woman. More than that; it 


is our hands that seize the flag as it falls 
from its shattered staff. It is our hands 
that wave it defiantly before the advan: 
ing guns, our voice that shouts the chal- 
lenge that may mean its silencing for- 
ever, and our victory for a cause that is 
value myths, 


dearer to us than life. We 


not for their truth to history, but for 
the tribute they pay to the possibilities 
of human nature. We cling to them, not 
because their destruction would deprive 
us of our ideas of the past, but because 
strike a blow at our faith in 


it would 


ourselves. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


One of the mottoes prefixed to the sec- 


ond volume of these letters* is a sen- 
tence from Sainte-Beuve, which would 
read in English something like this: 


“The illustrious writers, the great poets, 


scarcely exist without having about 
them other men, themselves essential 
rather than secondary, great in their in- 
completeness, the equals in the inner 
life of thought with those whom they 
love, whom they serve, and who are 
kings by right of art.” The words could 
not be more fitting if they had been 


written with Norton in mind, so perfect- 
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ly do they 


express his relation to the 
artists of his generation. We think of 
him first, perhaps, the friend 
Ruskin and Carlyle, of Longfellow and 
Lowell, of the other writers who 
giving lustre to the Victorian and 

may we Cantabrigian age, and 
we recall the epitaph he once playfully 
“He had good 
but we do his 


as ol 
and 
were 


say? 


himself: 
whom he 
wrong if we regard him merely 
shadow, of those greater 


suggested for 


friends, loved”; 
memory 


as parasile, or 


reputations. He was more than friend 
and audience; he was counsellor and, 
at times, judg One of the few notes 
of personal resentment in his correspon- 
dence is a protest against a passage in 
Ruskin's “Preterita” which had repre 
sented him as seeking unasked the so- 
ciety of the more famous man. Ruskin, 


indeed, meant to cast no slur, and in the 


same book adds the most generous 
praise of his “first tutor’: “Norton saw 
all my weaknesses, measured all my nar 
rownesses, and, from the first, took 
serenely, and as it seemed of necessity, 
a kind of paternal authority over me, 
and a right of guidance—though the 


younger of the two—and always admit 
ting my full power in its own kind.” 
Something of that “rectorial power” he 
had whomsoever he lived, whether 
individual from it 


with 


or community, and 


came his honor and a measure, too, of 
bitter reproach. His letters, as they are 
now published in selection, have other 
claims to attention, but their greatest 
value is in the clear revelation of the 
man himself to those who knew him not 
at all or, like the writer of this essay, 
knew him but slightly, and of the 
source of the authority which made him 
among his more productive contempo 
raries an ¢gal au dedans. The opportu 


nity to set forth the nature of that pow 
brings a pecullar pleasure, not with 


el 
out a sense also of humility, to the 
present editor of the journal whicn 


Norton helped to found and into which 


so much of his character entered. 


I 
work of the editors of these 
that there 
about Nor- 


\ for the 
it 


\A ord 


: sufficient 
of their 
is there a letter of his included, 
to 
matters; 


volumes to say 


is not a own 


ton, nm I 


which would have given offence his 


te in such and, 


hand, there is no evidence 


scrupulous ta 


on the other 


that anything has been omitted which 
is necessary to the understanding of the 
man and his position. Possibly the in 
terest of the volumes would not have 
been diminished if an even stricter se 


lection had been exercised in the earlier 


letter lle came to maturity late, and 
it is the gravity of his judgment more 
than any adventitious aids of fancy or 


ss that holds our attention, 
Hi tters In this respe: 
ly unlike those of Lowell, with 
naturally compares them. 


cleverne 
His ke t are curious 


which 


After the 
first crude effervescence of youth Lowell 


one 


|charms us with his grace and keeps us 
almost spellbound with the fecundity of 
his wit; we say that never was there a 
fellow like this to amuse and entertain. 
But somehow the interest does not quite 
hold to the end; we are a little irked to 
find that he never entirely controlled his 
own faculties; never touch bottom 
with him, not so much because of the 
depth of his mind as because of the drift 
its currents. With Norton it is just 
the reverse. We begin by thinking him, 
comparatively at least, a trifle dull; but 
read on we are caught by the 
sheer integrity of his utterance; we are 
impressed by the feeling that here was 
man of utter who never 
swerved aside to or 
profound or original, but was concerned 
to with unflinching precision just 
what he felt and thought. No doubt 
these virtues are in a way negative and 
denote a certain of imagina- 
tion and a certain lack of higher spon- 
taneity in the writer, but at the worst 


we 


ol 


we 


as 


veracity, 
funny 


a 


be or wise 


say 


slowness 


we are not annoyed by the attempt to} 


conceal such deficiencies under a sham 
sprightliness, and at the best we forget 
them by reason of other positive quali- 
ties. 
dence in any way equivalent to the wing- 
ed phrases in which Lowell describes to 
Norton the effect of Emerson’s Phi Beta 
Kappa oration: “It began nowhere and 
ended everywhere, and yet, as always 
with that divine man, it left you feeling 
that something beautiful had passed that 
something more beautiful than 
anything else, like the rising and set- 
ting of stars,” etc. Nor was it within 
the compass of Norton's pen to write 
any one of a dozen of those improvisa- 
tions in which Lowell fairly takes your 
breath away with the audacity of his 
wit. But neither was it within the scope 
of Lowell's intelligence to give finality 
to one of the commonplaces of experience 
with just such grave and pondered beau- 
ty of expression as that which Norton 
used to Leslie Stephen on the death of 


way 


his brother: 
which alter the whole habit and aspect 
of life—shutting up so many chambers 
to which nobody else has a key, increas- 
ing the solitary and silent part of life 
which grows so disproportionate to the 
grow old.” In the end we 
suspect that most readers will say, as 
they close the second of these volumes: 
Here is the larger man and the deeper 
nature, and here, after all deductions, 
are the finer letters. 


rest as we 


But it must not be supposed that Nor- 
ton was pedantic or priggish in his cor- 
respondence, or sent out an epistle with 
the of a judge 
handing down a decision. He is familiar 
and enough and at 
times strong and picturesque. Especial- 
ly during and after his third long visit 
abroad his letters and jourral gain in 
liveliness by the occasional portraits of 


solemn consideration 


on occasion, 


easy 


There is nothing in this correspon- 


;}ment that there’s 
“It is one of those changes 


men and reports of conversations. Nat- 
urally, Carlyle is prominent in these, 


|}and he is presented as abounding in the 


kind of humorous exaggeration by vir- 
tue of which Norton always defended 
him against his detractors. One day it 
is Carlyle discoursing on Browning: 


So he went on till some one asked him 
if he had seen Browning lately. “Na,” 
said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “but I’ve 
read the whole of his new poem, ‘The Ring 
in four volumes, from be- 
ginning to end, without omitting a word, 
and a most extraordinary production it 
is—a work of great ingenuity and full of 
verra strikin’ sentences. I met Browning, 
indeed, in Piccadilly the other day, and I 
told him I’d read his poem from the first 
word thereof way to the last, and he said 
to me, quickly, ‘Well! Well?’ and I replied 


and the Book,’ 


| that I thought it a book of prodigious tal- 


ent and unparalleled ingenuity; but then, I 
suppose trusting to the sincerity of my 
own thoughts, I went on to say that of all 
the strange books produced on this dis- 
tracted airth, by any of the sons of Adam, 
this one was altogether the strangest and 
the most preposterous in its construction; 
and where, said I, do ye think to find 
the eternal harmonies in it? Browning did 
not seem to be pleased with my speech, 
and he bade me good morning.” 

At another time it is Carlyle’s swift 
judgment of Sumner, whom defines 
as “the most completely nothin’ of a 
mon that ever crossed my threshold— 
naught whatsoever in him or of him but 
wind and vanity.” And again it is Car- 
lyle on Carlyle, expressing a fundamen- 
tal truth about himself which some of 
his critics have still to learn: 


he 


While we were sitting by the fireside, be- 
fore we left the house this afternoon, he 
said, speaking of himself,—‘“I’ve been much 
misunderstood in my time, and very lately 
now I was readin’ an article on Froude’s 
view of Ireland in the last number of Mac- 
millan, written by aman whom ye may have 
seen, one——, a willow pattern of a man, 
very shrill and voluble, but harmless, a pure 
herbivorous, nay, graminivorous creature, 
and he says with many terms of compli- 
‘a great and venerable 
author’ who's done infinite harm to the 
world by preachin’ the gospel that Might 
makes Right, which is the verra precise 
contrary to the truth I hold and have en- 
deavored to set forth, which is simply that 
Right makes Might. And I well remember 
when, in my younger days, the force o’ 
this truth first dawned on me, it was a 
sort of Theodicee to me, a clew to many 
which I have held from that 


facts to on 


day.” 
Il. 


But it is Norton himself we come to 


| seek in this correspondence, rather than 


Carlyle or another, and Norton’s place as 
the last representative of a remarkable 
generation—ultimus Novorum Anglican- 
orum. Some day we shall appreciate 
New England literature at its true value. 
But before that day we must learn to 
distinguish between what is provincial 
and what is merely local. If anything 
is provincial it is to incorporate such 
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ost 





men as the old Scottish poets in the! 


main body of English literature, as is 
commoniy done in manuals of the sub- 
ject, and to relegate the Massachusetts 
writers to an appendix, if they are men- 
tioned at all, as though they were for- 


eign to the spirit of the language in 
which they wrote. In one of his let 
ters from London, Lowell tells of a 


Scotsman who “had the ill-manners” to 
compliment him on his English: “Why, 
1 shouldn't know you weren't an Eng- 
lishman. Where did you get it?” Low- 
ells was the reproof. valiant. " 
couldn't resist,’ he says, “and answered 
with a couple of verses from a Scottish 
ballad 
I got it in my mither’s wame, 
Whaur ye'll get never the like! 

He will never compliment me again, ! 
fear.” Whatever justification there may 
be for separating off the New England 
group lies rather in their cosmopolitan- 
ism. It is true that they showed symp- 
toms of a weakening at the root by their 
too ready submission to influences from 
Germany and Spain ana Italy, but in 
the main they were faithful inheritors 
of of the dominant British tradi- 
tions. Through all the changes that in- 
evitably came with the passage of two 
hundred years, they still remembered 
the of Bunyan and Baxter and 
Marvell and Herbert and Wither and 
the others to whom their fathers had 
hearkened at the time of the xzreat ex- 
odus. They created no one piece quite 
of the first rank in the realm of the 
imagination, but the body of their work, 
when the final account is made, will 
stand out honorably in the general pro 
duction of the Victorian era, and the 
spirit which controlled them and which 
rises from their books as a kind of fine 
and fragrant exhalation, will be recog 
nized as one of the very precious things 
in the history of the world. 


And 
of the 


one 


voice 


Norton himself was fully aware 
beauty and meaning of that tra- 
dition into which he was born. No 
doubt, in the course of his long life h« 
said many hard things about America, 
speaking sometimes not altogether wise- 
ly. Like others of his generation, he 
was caught up by the enthusiasm of the 
years when the country was moved to 
its depths by a passionate idea, and had 
it not been for ill health he would have 
fought in the Civil War with the sol 
diers of his State. But after the 
he was never in sympathy with certain 
marked tendencies of democracy and 
never hesitated to express his opinion 
“T have been too much of an idealist 
about America,” he wrote, near the end 
of his life, “had set my hopes too high, 
had formed too fair an image of what 
she might become. Never had nation 
such an opportunity, she was the hope 
of the world.” This disillusion in 
part due to his fastidious social sense 
the contrast of America 


war 


was 


by 


sharpened 





with the large opportunities he had en- 
joyed. Society was to him “the very 
rarest and best thing that the world 
proper can give us. It is the thing that 
our modern materialism is largely kill- 
ing out—that is, in its highest form, the 
society that bears witness to leisure and 
culture, and good breeding, made up of 
men who, though versed in affairs, are 
still idealists and lovers of poetry.’ 
This was the idea he had in mind, no 
doubt, when he began a lecture on the 
word “gentleman” before large class 
with the grave pleasantry: “None of 
you, probably, has ever seen a gentle- 


a 


man.” Such sentiments and words were 
not always taken kindly, and when, as 
at the time of the Spanish War, he did 
not hesitate to expose publicly the 
mixture of hypocrisy and thoughtless- 
ness that entered into the popular fu- 
ror, resentment against him became al- 
most a mark of loyalty to the country. 
Opinions may still vary in regard to his 


tilt with Senator Hoar; there are those 
who still think he was rightly rebuked 
for “the habit of bitter and sneering 


speech”; but these, we may suspect, are 
not many. Reading the letters of Nor- 
ton and Senator Hoar side by side, most 
of to-day will feel that honor and 
truth are rather on the side of Norton, 
and his address to the Cambridge Club, 
which, in a garbled report, called forth 
the storm of reproach, will seem to-day 
the memorable utterance of a calm and 
virile patriotism. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the address ended with the 
words, “Nil desperandum de re- 
Norton himself did, fact, 
never despair. Many times in his letters 
his faith in the 
soundness of the people, and as he grew 
older his confidence in the destiny of his 
country increased rather than diminish- 
ed. It is notable that the architecture 
of the World's Fair at Chicago was to 
him magnificent achievement 
greater promise, and that from the city 
itself he could draw happy auguries for 
the future of America. A Brahmih of 
New England who can admire Chicago 
is not quite lost to virtue. 


us 


strong 
publica.” in 


he expresses essential 


a and a 


ITT. 

But withal, whether for his credit or 
discredit, it must be admitted that Nor 
ton stood before the country and exer- 
cised the office of critic as the product 

He 
Cambridge 


of a particular time and place wat 
of Cambridge, the earlier 
which with Concord, of the 
of New England, the Greece of 
Greece, so to speak; and this position he 
forgot. Again 
letters he refers to the exceptional char 
of the generation in 
own life began. “I believe, indeed,” 
says once, writing at the end of the cen 
tury, “that the pleasantest little 
oasis of space and time was that of New 
England from about the beginning 
the century to about 1825 [he himself 


“J 


was, one 


eyes 


never and again in his 


acter which his 


he 


very 


of 





| was born in 1827]. The spirit of that 
time was embodied in Emerson, in Long 
fellow, in Holmes, in Lowell It 
was an inexperienced and youthful spir 
it, but it was a happy one; it had t 
charm of youth, its hope, its simplicity, 
He might added, 
his reader no doubt added, that he, 
too, was one of the bearers of that spirit 
per 
though, for the hopefulness of youth, he 
brought other 
forces of inheritance made 


and 


uc 
its sweetness have 
as 

sacra fero ussus am 


ore 


ingenti 


qualities Innumerable 


he 
ed 
the 
Wil 
son, and Davenport), took charge of the 
parish of Hingham in 1678. In the same 
year he published a poem, being nothing 
other than a “Funeral Elogy, Uy 
Patron of Virtue, the truly 
less & 
Anne 


him what 
His ancestor, John Norton, nat 
for of 


four famous Johns (Cotton, Norton 


was 


his more noted uncle, on 


ion that 
pious, peer 
matchless Gentlewoman, Mrs 
Bradstreet.” In 


edited the poems of the matchless gen 


1897 our Norton 
tlewoman, and in his introduction wrot: 


of her with more than his usual freedom 


and intimacy: 
It struck me that there would be 

thing of quaint appropriateness in my wri 

ing, at this long interval, in regard to her 
whose praises he [John Norton] had sung, 
and that the act would not be without a 
certain piety toward my ancestor And, 
further, I reflected, that as I could tra 

my descent in one line directly from Gov 
Thomas Dudley, the father of Mrs. Brad 


street, and as portraits of her brother, Gov 


Joseph Dudley, and his wife, looked down 
on me every day while I sat at breakfast 
and dinner, she, as my Aunt many times 
removed, might not unjustly have a laim 
upon me for such token of respect to het 
memory as had been asked of m« 

She cherished in herself and in her chil 
dren the things of the mind and of th 
spirit; and if such memory as her vers 
have secured for her depend rather on th 
circumstance of a woman's writing them at 
the time when she did, and in the place 
where she lived, than upon their poeti 
worth, it is a memory honorable to her, 
and it happily preserves the name of a 
good woman, among whose descendants ha 
been more than one poet whose ver 
reflect lustre on her own (Through on 
of her children she is the ancestress of 
Richard Henry Dana; through another,’ df 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 

From a daughter of John Norton 
married to John Quincy, were descended 
John Adams and John Quincy Adam 
In the direct male line came Andrew 
Norton, who in 1811 was appointed a tu 


tor at Harvard and later professor of 
sacred literature. In 1821 he married 
Catharine Eliot (whence the relatior 
ship with President Eliot), and oon 
bought the house with some fifty ac 

of land in Cambridge known as Shady 
Hill, In that quiet home, which wag to 
welcome so many of the great schola 

and writers of the world, and whe 

gracious courtesies and dignity so many 
Harvard men still cherish in memory 
as a possession equal in value to any 
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learning,* Charles Eliot Norton, one of 
four children who grew to maturity, was 
born, and there, after many years and 
many labors, laid down his life. 

By every right of tradition Norton be- 
longed with the group of scholars and 
poets who just preceded him in birth, 
and he belonged with them also by vir- 
tue his own accomplishments. When 


we consider the work o1 that generation 


of 


it seems as if we saw the energy of a 
strong people, nourished through long 
discipline and austere abstentions, now 


suddenly freed from repression and dis- 


playing itself in manifold, and all too 
brief, expansion. Each man had his par- 
ticular share in that activity: to one 
it was the exercise of wit, to another 
the sentiment of home and hearth, to 


another the comfort of religion, to an- 
other the recreation of the past, to an- 
other the critical judgment, to another 
of a brooding imagina 
to another the freedom of nature, 
another the justification of the un 
trammelled spirit. Now it must be ad 
mitted that In none of these flelds was 
Norton quite eminent; 
his writing falls below Whipple's, who 
was nevertheless in every way a smaller 
man than he. It is not unlikely that the 
melancholy itself occa- 
sionally in his letters was in some small 
measure to the of 
these deficiencies. So he writes one day 
to “Except for George, I have 
been very solitary. From year to year 
I seem to myself to grow more and more 
silent, and to express less of what is in 
I should like to have the pow- 
at least long enough 
to give form and utterance to a few of 
the deeper conceptions of Life and its} 
significance and uses which come to one | 
as one grows old and draws the lessons 
from his own experience.” It is true, 
as he says, that he never embodied his 
wisdom of experience in literary form, | 
but this wisdom is precisely what he| 
stood for among his contemporaries, and 
just because we feel this In his letters 
we shall treasure them. He was, in the | 
deepest sense of the word, the man of! 
culture, the ripe scholar, to whom the| 
lessons of the past had become a person. | 
al experience. To the multiform flower- 
ing of the time he brought the true cos 
mopolitanism. 

But he brought also with that culture, 
and this was his finest gift, a pecullar 
virtue of inheritance. More than any 
other man of his group, he represented 
the naked New England conscience and 
its tenacity of character. It may seem 
that his powers were manifested chiefly 
In negation. To the individual, and par- 
ticularly to the young student who 
showed promise of achievement, he | 


the symbolism 
tion, 


to 


even as a critic 
which shows 
consciousness 


due 


Lowell: 


my soul 


er of expression 





*For a happy recollection of Norton's Christmas 
wee the letter in the WNa- 
written from a faraway 


reception of students, 
of May 11, 1911, 
of South Dakota 


tion 


ollege 


‘er who stood for the traditional New 


| temptations kept his feet firmly planted 


‘they blow about us, the dust of pedant- 


| alism fouled his air, but he held to his 


| could be generous of help and encourage 


ment. But in relation to the community | 
at large he stood undeniably as critic} 
and check; and this attitude was often | 
deeply resented. What has this man 
done, people would ask in a tone of, 
cavilling rebellion, that he should set | 
himself up as judge over others? Well, | 
the question was not unnatural; yet is) 
not character always in some way nega-| 
tive? Is it not of its very essence to 
act as a check upon the impulsive tem- | 
perament, and even upon the ranging) 
enthusiasms of the soul? And especially 
in the hour of expansive liberty that) 
came to New England when it had brok- 
en from the bondage of religion, it was 
desirable that the principal of restraint, | 
broadened indeed by contact with the) 
world, but not weakened or clouded, | 
should have had its voice and embodi-| 
ment. On the ship which brought Nor-| 
ton home from Europe in May of 1873 
Emerson also sailed, and have in| 
Norton's journal a record of his wonder- | 
ful conversation, with the journalist’s| 
comment and criticism. For one who 
reflects on the later course of New Eng: | 
land and America these are memorable | 
pages: 


we 


Emerson was the greatest talker in the 
ship’s company. He talked with all men, | 
and yet was fresh and zealous for talk at} 
night. His serene the pure) 
whiteness of his soul, the reflection of his) 
soul in his face, were never more apparent 
to me; but never before in intercourse with 
him had I been so impressed with the lim-| 
its of his mind. His optimistic philosophy 
has hardened into a creed, with the usual) 
effects of a closing the avenues) 
of truth. He refuses to believe in 
disorder or evil. Order is the absolute} 
law; disorder is but a phenomenon. . . | 

But such inveterate and persistent opti- 
mism, though it may show only its pleas- | 
ant side in such a character as Emerson’s, | 
is dangerous doctrine for a people. It de- 
generates into fatalistic indifference to 
moral considerations and to personal re- 
sponsibilities; it is the root of much of 
the irrational sentimentalism in our Ameri- 


sweetness, 


creed in 





| were 


well applied the words of the poet who 
had been the chief study of his life: 


Felice te, che s? parli a tua posta. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


An additional note on the political fea- 
tures of the Washington Benevolent Society 
(see the Bibliophile in the Nation, October 
20), from the Democratic point of view, 
may be of interest. The Democrats always 
regarded the social and benevolent work of 
the society as subordinate to its political 
activity. When the Providence branch was 
organized in 1810,,the Rhode Island Repub- 
lican denounced its members as “wolves 
in sheep's clothing,” their real object being 
to prevent the execution of Congressional 
commercial laws, and to neutralize the pow- 
er of the Democratic Tammany Society in 
elections. The outbreak of war with Eng- 
land in 1812 was accompanied by great ac- 


tivity on the part of the Federalists. The 
New Hampshire Patriot on January 12, 
1813, declares: 


The Washington Benevolent Societies are 
extending in every direction. They fan to 
a big flame the spirit of party animosity, 
and succeed in marshalling and preparing 
te act on all occasions, each individual of 
their party. 

The fact that the New England States 
under Federalist control during the 
war was widely attributed to the efforts 
of this organization. Democratic hostility 
towards it was intense. Resolutions of con- 
ventions at Windham and Woodstock, Vt., 
declared the societies too friendly to Eng- 


land, “guilty of treason and rebellion,” 
and “dangerous by reason of their num- 
bers, extent, and secrecy.” In Berkshire, 


Mass., similar resolutions warned them to 
beware of “the vengeance of an indignant 
people. Throughout the war, smuggling, 
trading with the enemy, obstruction of re- 
and even spying, were offences 
charged against the societies. 
the tone of the Democrats re- 


” 


cruiting, 
commonly 
In short, 


| sembles that which the Republicans main- 


tained towards the Knights of the Golden 
Circle half a century later. The files of 
Isaac Hills’s New Hampshire Patriot con- 
tain much interesting material on this sub- 
ject. A very witty satire on the society 
is, “The Book of the Washington Benevo- 
otherwise called the Book of the 


| 

‘an politic | tent; 

saa enc | Knaves,” published in Boston in 1813. 
| There is a copy of this pamphlet in the 


Never were truer words put on pa-| 
per. The pure whiteness of Emerson's 
soul is, when all has been reckoned up, 
the finest thing that New England has 
given to the world; but in the society 
for which he ministered as a high priest 
of ecstatic vision, there was a place also, 
an indispensable place, for the question- 


England conscience and sense of evil. 
We shall do well to honor Norton in our 
memory as one who through all spiritual 


on the bedrock of character. 
The winds of folly blew about him as 


ries smote his eyes, cant and sentiment- 
course unmoved, cherishing always in 


his heart what is lovely and of good 
report, a faichful teacher, to whom were 





collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society. W. A. ROBINSON. 
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WIDENING THE LEGAL VISION. 


To THE EpiTrorR oF THE NATION: 

Str: The Columbia Law Review for No- 
vember contains an article entitled “The 
Future of the Common Law,” by Robert 
Ludlow Fowler, Surrogate of New York 
County. The article can be interpreted in 
only one way. It is a veiled attack on 4 
notable and systematic effort now being 
made to widen the legal vision of American 
judges, practitioners, educators, and stu- 
dents, by encouraging a study of contem- 
porary jurisprudence as it exists on the 
Continent of Europe. Among the leaders 
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of this notable and systematic effort—so | 


displeasing to the Surrogate of New York 
County—are Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; John B. Winslow, Chief Justice of 
Wisconsin; Prof. John H. Wigmore, of the 
Northwestern University Law School; Prof. 
Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School; 
Rapelje Howell, Esq., of the New York bar, 
and Edward Lindsay, Esq., of the Pennsyl- 
vania bar. Three learned societies which 
have done much to foster this notable and 
systematic effort are the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Association of American Law 
Schools, and the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. The last 
two organizations are now engaged in trans- 
lating, editing, and publishing no fewer 
than thirty-three volumes of modern legal 
literature by European authors. 

The article in question contains a number 
of amusing errors. One of them is seen in 
this sentence: “It was the Italian Mazzini 
and the Central European Democracy of 
1849 who first employed the term ‘Progres- 
sives’ and came out for the ‘Progress of 
Humanity’” (p. 604). Like so many judges 
in New York, the Surrogate is evidently 
more interested in politics than in juris- 
prudence. If he knew the a-b-c of com- 
parative jurisprudence, which he condemns 
so glibly, he would know that long before 
1849 the adjective “‘prugressive’” was used 
interchangeably with “historical,” to indi- 
cate a method of studying law and social 
science. Anybody can verify this by glanc- 
ing over chapter x of Book VI of the first 
edition of John Stuart Mill's “Logic,” pub 
lished in 1843. TYRRELL WILLIAMS. 


Washington University, St. Louis, November 26 





AND COLLEGE FLUM- 


DIALECT VERSES 
MERY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The letters upon these topics in 
your issue of November 13 interested me 
much, and I hope that others among your 
readers will continue the discussion more 
fully than I can at present. Of course, in 
both cases there is involved the question 
of taste; I hold that one of the functions 
of the Nation is to improve our standards 
rather than to follow or even condone the 
fashions of the day, too often set by the 
ignorant or thoughtless. 

That which may be at first piquant may 
become by repetition wearisome and even 
odious. Dogberry, Mrs. Malaprop, Natty 
Bumpo, and the Yankee of the “Biglow 
Papers” had the merit of novelty; virtually 
they were original creations. Similar 
place may be accorded to the earlier verse 
of the Hoosier type. But no such claim 
can be made for.their imitations, through 
all grades, down to the ineffable vulgarities 
of the legends of the “comic” pictures in 
some contemporary newspapers, based upon 
what one may imagine to be the language 
of the slums. 

So, too, “Old Folks at Home,” “Old Uncle 
Ned,” and “Mighty Lak a Rose” were new 
departures; but words fail to characterize 
their degenerate imitations, the “coon 
songs” that flood the music shops and are 
tolerated by persons otherwise apparently 
refined. 

The writer of the letter on “Deans” re- | 
fers to an article of some years ago on | 
“The Flummery of Caps and Gowns,” which 
I wish had been known to me before pub-' 








lishing the letter, “Is the Academic Cos 
tume Worth While?” in Science for Janu- 
ary 31 last. Those who still try to per- 
suade themselves that scholarly dignity ts 
enhanced by gaudy garments are sympa 
thetically referred to the costumes of the 
Philippine Bukidnons in the current num 
ber of the National Geographic Magazine 

BuRT G. WILDER 


Erookline, Maas., November 24 


FROM SCHOLARS TO UNDERGRADU 
ATES. 
To THe EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Sin: Habits of speech doubtless follow 
facts of life and are significant of them 
It is worthy of notice, then, that those who 
formerly attended our colleges were called 
scholars.” A specialization and intensifi 
cation of the meaning of that word led to a 
shift in usage. They became “students, 
merely scholars in the making. Now, sin 
they so frequently do not study at all, th 
word “students” in its turn is dropping out 
of use Members of faculties everywher 
show a growing tendency to speak of th 
nass as “undergraduates,” a non-commit 
tal term, and of portions of the whole a 
members of the class of 1913,” or “mem 
bers of Mathematics III,” and so on 

In the old days the “female sex” in col 
lege was referred to as “young ladies.’ 
Now they are openly called by their elders 
‘girls,” and in private conversation “chil 
dren.’ 

Can speech affect fact? By persistent 
use of “scholars” (to go to the extreme) 
ind “young ladies,”” can we change at all 
the trend of things? At least this is true 
in general people try to live up to what is 
expected of them, good or bad, and when 
the teaching force of a college proclaims 
its discouragement and frankly expects ne 
serious work of its “undergraduates,” even 
by so doing it lessens its chance of get 
ting serious work, S &. 


South Hadley, Mass., November 27 


THE CAFETERIA. 
To THE EpDITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Let me answer briefly the query in 
regard to “Cafetaria” presented by Mr 
Hart in his letter of November 12 The 
form cafeteria is the only one recognized 
in Los Angeles, where this type of dining 
place took its rise above seven years ago 
Although the word chosen by its originator 
a lady who has left this form of business 
and is now conducting a hotel, might be 
Italian, yet our proximity to Mexico, where 
Spanish is spoken, favors a Mexican origin; 
and this is the case. The accent on the 
penultimate is still imperative here, wher 
the cafeteria has become an established in- 
stitution 

The original cafeteria was opened at the 
northeast corner of Hill and Fourth Streets 
in the winter of 1906-7, and was soon a 
popular resort. Next year, in the block 
just south on Hill Street, an unpretentious 
cafeteria was opened by two business men, 
who conducted it with such success that they | 


| have now two large houses across the street, 


where excellent music is served by a string’ 
band Los Angeles is, indeed, a city of| 
cafeterias, so much so that a Senator from 
the northern part of the State facetiously 





“The Near East 


p33 


proposed last year that, if the southern part 
should set up for itself, it might adopt the 
name “Southern Cafeteria.” And a com 
plaint was made that In the census she 
returned last year the city gave no list of 
the number of her cafeterias 

The first cafeteria was soon distanced, 
its management being slow to adopt musk 
and other improvements It reorganized it 
self two years ago as th Original Cafe 
teria,” and is now known as the “Amert- 
an Cafeteria There is a busy cafeteria 
at the University of Southern California 
which has been open for several years 
others are to be found at the Young Men's 
Christian Association and elsewhere So 
much for our local form of restaurant 
has never been so popular at San Fran- 
cisco TAMES MAIN IIxoO> 


Unive y of Southern Calif | low A 


4 REMEDY FOR INSOMNIA 


To THE Epitror or THe NATION 


Sin I venture to speak in your columns 
of a remedy for sleeplessness which I have 
found useful, after vainly trying the vari 
ous methods that ars » often re rted t 
in the hope of coaxing sleep, such as fixing 
the attention upon a single subject or upon 
any one object in the room, 


gining a waving field, or the heaving sea, 


ete It is not easy to deseril what 1 
mainly a negative process, but, roughly 
speaking, I try what I call to unthinl I 
shut out, as it were, any image or thought 
that obtrudes upon the blankness of the 
mind, and keep before me only the con 
sciousness that all déa blank and dart 


In my case this expedient works well, and 


perhaps it may aleo benefit others. Wheth 
er it has the merit of objective originality 
| do not know. xX 


New York November 28 


Literature 


HOLIDAY BOOKS.—I 


Travel is well represented this year among 
the more festive publications. Thus’ Fhéthen” 
($3.50 net) comes from Lippincotts with il- 
lustrations by Frank Brangwyn, some of 
these ornaments for chapter-heads, other 
full-page color plates pasted in. No travel 
book out of the Orient, published since 
1844, has equalled Kinglake's for color and 
humanity and persuasive veracity, and Mr 
Brangwyn has not been disloyal to the 
spirit of his author Also of the Orient, 
and suited to the writer's sense of color and 
form, and to his powers of varied desert; 
tion, is Pierre Loti’s “India”: of which 
George Inman's translation is of recognized 
quality. As issued in Duffleld’s new edition 
($2.50 net), the book is finely bound and 
printed, and a score of illustrations are 
added from the hand of A. Hugh Fisher 
A.R.E. To these last only a qualified com 
mendation can be allowed. Of the frontis 
piece, from a colored painting in oils, we 
shall not speak; but the other illustrations 
are mere outline sketches rdigh and hazy 
to the destruction of vividness 
of another Oriental work, Robert Hichens's 


In the case 


Dalmatia jreece, and 


Constantinople” (Century; $6 net), with 





” 


jit 


an 


i 
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now added “Excursions” ($2 net). Those 
familiar with Mr. Johnson's work will not 
need to have the many careful photographs 
in the present volume recommended to 
them. All are taken in or about Concord; 
snapshots of The Farmer 
his and The Woodchopper’s 
to such bits of pure nature as The 


and vary from 


with Scythe 


Dinner, 


Snowy Woodland and Moonlight on Lancas- | 


ter Meadow. For the most part they chime 
admirably with the text. Only now and then 
the line of a trolley down a country road, 
the gleam of wires across a 
shady landscape, reminds us of the distance 
from our day of the author of “Wild Ap- 
" “A Walk to Wachusetts,” and “The 
Succession of Forest Trees.” Emerson’s bio- 
graphical sketch is printed as an introduc- 
tion, the book in appro- 
priate russet and green. The transition from 
to Richard Jefferies is a transi- 
tion from natural Nature to hectic Nature. 
And not the least hectic of Jefferies’s books, 
with of its own, is the 
intensely subjective “Story of My Heart.” 
Ek. W. Waite’ for book, in 
Dutton’s new edition ($2.50 net), should sat- 
isfy the most discriminating. They are not 
over frequent, being only eight in number; 
each is @ landscape pure and simple, with- 


or telephone 


ples, 


and is bound 


Thoreau 


though an interest 


s pictures this 


out human figure or scarcely even the sug- 
gestion of human life; and they are of 
attractive coloring and outline. Mr. C, J. 


the book with some 
hitherto unpublished letters from Jefferies 
to his at the (1883) the work 
was first going through the press. In Albert 
B “As It in England” (Mc- 
Bride, Nast; $3 net) there are again lovely 
English country and country towns. 
Mr. Osborne has avoided the cities, because, 
London, which is too big for 
they don’t interest him. We 
meet the old standbys, the cathedrals, cas- 
tles 


Longman introduces 


firm, time 


Osborne's Is 


bits of 
aside from 
his 


purpose, 


universities, besides a cottage 
here and there. Though the text is not dis- 


it forms pleasant reading. 


cosey 


tinguished, 


For a view of nature as the scene of ac 
tive life, and for an attractive holiday 
book, one may take “Winter Sports in 
Switzerland” (Dodd, Mead; $4 net). Skat- 
ing, skiing, tobogganing, “tailing,” known 
in this country as “hitching,” and all the 
other out-of-doors games with which 


Switzerland makes merry in the winter are 


well caught in colors by C. Fleming Wil- 
liams The rich atmosphere and the va- 
ried lights on the mountains offered him 


excellent background of color. Merely | 


to look at all this pictured sport makes one 


breathe deeply and 6ne’s blood tingle. E. 
F. Benson, who is something of an author-| 
ity on these subjects, besides being a writ- 
er of novels, furnishes the text, which runs 
to nearly 200 large pages. Not only is he 
most informing, he is able to convey the 
rest which the topics demand. We regret 
that there is room for only one sample: 
Then the glad word goes forth that the 
lake bears, and you hurry forth to skate 
on it. But mountain and wood and land- 
ape are all mirrored in it as in perfect- 
ly etill water, and it is almost incredible 
that here is ice a foot or two thick. Trem- 
blingly you launch yourself on it, searcely 
ible to belleve In Its solidity; for through 


_ 
\ 


paintings in color by Jules Guérin, author, | 
illustrator, and publisher have joined to 
make a notable gift-book. To readers fa- 
miliar with text and pictures as they have 
appeared serially in the Century, the ar 
resting feature of the volume will be its 
‘ r, of Byzantine design, in gold and rich 
ring but the heavy paper, the large 
ir type, and the plates upon which the 
il ations are printed all deserve praise 
Mr. Hichens’s descriptions are of the most 
f in Turkey, which seems to have 
appea | chiefly to him: and the same coun 
tr ha vyrought with best effect upon the 
artist 
From the “Arabian Nights” we have the 
“Pris Radoura” (Doran; $3 net), retold 
by Laurence Housman in vigorous English, 
! while not absolutely disdaining ar 
! phrases, gets along with a small 
t ber of them The illustrations, how- 
! pply the necessary atmosphere. Ed 
ind Dul knows how to represent a scene 
and fur h a decoration at the same 
t His pictur tell a story clearly, as 
i that r their one aim, and yet from 
tral filzure to decorative border there is 
1 wealth of color and design The present 
of illustrations is a worthy addition 
to tl notable list that he has to his credit 
rurning from the East to the West, we have 
Walter Tyndale’s “Artist in Italy” (Doran; 
$ t). When the narrator of a journey 
’ ts his own pictures of it, there is not 
likel to |! any of that discrepancy too 
f 1 felt 1 ween text and illustration 
This harmor of conception is, however, the 
least of tl merits of Mr. Tyndale’s work 
r pla to be depicted, although limited 
to Venl and the hill towns of Tuscany 
" clected with good judgment, and paint- 
ed with happy skill. The bright colors of 
the market-places alternate with the quiet 
r } of town walls and the varying 
of sunlight upon sea and shore 
\ v¥ jo lition of “Lorna Doone” Is 
, lan nt as Christmas itself. This 
f well brings out the novel with six 
teen 1 trations in color by Christopher 
( k «( 0 net) Although the pages are 
large, the volume ts light. The lover of this 
t ee vill be gratified to see how faith- 
fully tl illustrator has followed the text 
whil illow his imagination full play 
0 r new novels in holiday dress are not 
lacl \ lean specimen of thes with 
red letur but with the look of 
t to t handled and read, is Hardy's 
Under ¢ ( nwood Tree” (Putnam; $2 
t \ iil more attractive volume from 
t? house ] rom Brown's School 
Da ($ net), which might be ranged 
i t! children books if children can 
! of all ag Views of Rugby inside 
out, will make the tory more vivid for 
in readera who are not familiar with 
tl int hool rhackeray is represent 
! in lition of Vanity Fair’ (Doran 
; t) n which great care ha been ex 
| led I irtist and publisher In case of 
, ' r as Beech harp, whe 
f t! ‘ ' of most of the Illustra 
ti j will lway liffer as to how 
! ippeared at th rucial m 
her uf Yet it ma be said 
f j lla pl t that they ar 
rect lainty ind piquant, and 
prett without being garish 
l t? four of Thoreau’s books which the 
Cr | Company has already published 
with illustrations by Clifton Johnson, is 


hat unwavering surface you gee every 
weed and stump under water. The very 
ishes flit and flick visibly below your feet. 


Other 
choice 


“News 


brought 


Maeterlinck’s of Spring and 


is out in a 


Studies” 


ature 


ledition by Dodd, Mead ($4 net). Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, who has done more 
| than any one else to present this author in 
|adequate English, is responsible for the 
| text, and there are a number of full-page 
illustrations in color by Edward J. Det- 
mold If at first glance the colors seem 
a bit vivid, observation will 
show that they are reality calculated 
with great accuracy. Detailed studies of 
flowers and the sub- 
jects chosen. 


closer 
in 


too 


birds and insects are 


Perhaps’ the attractive of Mr. 
Mosher's books this season, both for sub- 
stance and for form, is a reprint of Alex- 
ander Smith's “Dreamthorp,” in clear type 

clean page, and with 
Mosher in his “foreword” speaks of a 
of interest in Smith’s poetry and 
prose. Of the former, we are not so sure; 
it is hard te imagine the world taking the 
paroxysms of “A Life Drama” very seri- 
ously again; but this “book of essays writ- 
ten the country” is fv': of good quiet 
writing, and has acked its warm 
admirers. 


most 


on no nonsense. 
Mr. 


revival 


a 


in 
never 


out 


is perhaps the 


Mosher has also done well to bring 
a volume what 
most work of England’s new 
laureate, “The Growth of Love.” It is here 
reprinted in old-style Roman face from the 
unique edition in Fell’s Old English type 
(100 numbered copies), published at Oxford 
in 1890; will both as a timely 
gift and of enduring worth. ~ Dr. 
Bridges’s own attitude towards this sonnet- 
number lIviii. It 
his well-known 


more 


in separate 


successful 


and serve 


one 
sequence is expressed in 
represent, considering 
to 


may 
aversion 
than 
O my 
That with so much care 
I write you, and that 
Mart'nug the time and order of your birth? 


publication, something 


conventional self-effacement: 
uncared-for songs, what are ye worth, 
book 


this one here 


in my secret 


one there, 


Now, with a fancy so unkind to mirth, 


‘ 
A sense so bard, a style so worn and bare, 
Look ye for any welcome anywhere 


From any shelf or heart-home on the earth‘ 


then I yearned 
I was 


thereto 


Should others ask you this, say 


To write you such as once, when 
Finding I 
*Twere something yet among 
The gentile youth and I 
My art be there remembered for my song. 

Among Mr. other publi- 
cations are Gilbert Murray's translation of 
the “Andromache” Euripides, Mary F. 
Robinson's “Songs from an Italian Garden,” 
and “The Sermon on the Mount.” 


F. Hopkinson Smith has done text and pic- 
tures for “In Thackeray's London” (Double- 
day, Page; $3.50 net). The text is partly 
Hopkinson Smith and partly Thackeray, and 
wholly satisfactory, and the twenty-one 
full-page pictures in crayon are of a gray, 
shadowy, rain-soaked London. That is the 
advantage of England's capital over every 
other city. For London the artist need not 
resort to the expedient of blurring clear 
outlines and breaking rectilinear angles and 
covering sunshine with of mist. 
London offers all that ready made. It cer- 
tainly has plenty of atmosphere on an au- 
tumn day of fog. What other capital can 
compare with a city in which fifteen years 
of fog and soot produce the most deceiving 
semblance of antiquity? Nothing can ever 
be new in London for more or 
three winters. Mr. Smith starts at the in- 
evitable point-—Charterhouse and Grey 
Friars and Col. and ends with 


young, 


have loved anil turned 


to 


should 
live again 


beloved where learned 


Mosher's new 


of 


a mantle 


than two 


Newcome, 
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young Newcome and Pendennis in Middle 


Temple. 

Among the many other holiday books we 
may mention Maeterlinck’s “Our Friend 
the Dog,” in unpretentious form (Dodd, 
Mead; $1.25 net). The translation has been 
made by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos and 


pictures of the short-lived Pelléas mace 
by Cecil Alden. Four booklets of tinted 
paper hold sundry productions by Carolyn 
Wells (Franklin Bigelow Corporation) 
Their titles are “The Re-echo Club,” “The 
Eternal Feminine,” “Girls and Gaiety,” and 
“Pleasing Prose.” “The Wisdom of Ber 


nard Shaw, being Passages from the Works 


ot Bernard Shaw, chosen by Charlotte F 


Shaw” (Brentano’s; $1 net), is a volume of 


pocket size, having upwards of 400 pages 
and bound in a red leather sufficiently 
splashed with gilt to harmonize with th 
glitter of the contents. Those who con 
fess to a liking for Harrison Fisher's 
paintings of fresh-cheeked girls and natty 


young men will find in Dodd, Mead & Co 

pet) a of hi 
typical productions, printed and bound with 
a single eye to holiday attractiveness. 


“Beauties” ($3.50 collection 


Buyers of books at this season may car: 
to have their attention called to the titles 
of several large and handsome publications 
which have just come to our table anid 
must be reserved for more deliberate treat 
ment than can be afforded them in this 
place. Longmans, Green & Co. have no 
ready Vols. XVII to XX of their great sub- 
scription edition of William Morris. From 
Lbodd, Mead & Co. come “Scott's Last Fx 
pedition” in two large volumes ($10 net), 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser's “Italian Yesterdays, 
in two volumes ($6 net), and A. B. Cham 
berlain’s “Hans Holbein, the Younger,” in 
two quarto volumes ($i6 net). All of these 


books are elaborately illustrated. 


GOBINEAU’'S “RENAISSANCE.” 
Savonarole, César Bor- 
Léon X, Michel-Ang 
Par le Comte d 
edition, 1911. 


La Renaissance. 
gia, ll, 
Scenes Historiques. 


Sixieme 


Jules 


Gobineau. 
Paris: Plon. 
The 

Borgia, Julius II], Leo X, Michaei An- 


Renaissance. Savonarola, Cesare 


gelo. Translated by Paul V. Cohn 
Edited with an Introduction by Dr. 
Oscar Levy. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.75 net. 

Cesare Borgia. By William Harrison 


Woodward. London: Chapman & 


Hall. 
Marimilian the Dreamer, 


1459-1519. By 


Holy Roman 


Emperor, Christopher 


Hare. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3 net. 
The emergence of Gobineau at this 


date illustrates the caprice which some- 


determines fame. George Mer 


writing to John Morley on Febru 


times 
dith, 

ary 1, 
the ‘Renaissance’ of the Comte de Gobi 
neau, you will find pleasant relaxation in 
it. The ideas in the heads of the char 
acters of the time are given with master- 
ly sureness, in refreshing French.” That 
reference, published in Meredith's “L 


1906, says: “If you have not read 


‘ters” less than two years ago, apparent-' 


ly started up Mr. Cohn and other trans- 
lators. 

The tardiness of English recognition 
need not surprise us. On the Continent, 
however, Gobineau has long 
well known, but even the object of 
cult. It him, a 
Frenchman, that the 
drawn many of their arguments for mili 
and their to what 


been not 


only 
a vigorous is from 


Germans have 


doctrines as 


tarism 


constitutes a dominant race. For twen- 
ty years Gobineau societies have flour 
ished in the Fatherland, “Gobinismus 
has taken its place in the vocabulary of 
accepted political and racial truths 


Gobineau’s works have been translated 


into German, and many essays, critiques, 


and monographs have poured out upon 
them. In France also Gobineau long 
since came to his own. His “Renais 
ance,” crowned by the Academy, has 
passed through six editions, and his 
seminal ideas have become common 
property: but he seems to have been 
accepted there as a_ politico-literary 


thinker, as an artist in pen-portraiture 


rather than as the apostle of a new 
creed The fact that he regarded the 
French as a decadent and the German 


as a crescent people may account for the 
fact that his countrymen, with their 
usual intellectual hospitality, w: 
him as a man of letters rather than 


Icome 


as 
a prophet. 


Born in 1816 of a noble family, Arthur 


Gobineau was a bookish youth, and a 
reader and thinker at t age when 
most of his class devoted themselves te 
dissipation. In 1848, he served De 


Tocqueville as secretary 


tered the diplomatic career, filling min- 


or posts at Berne, Frankfort, and other 
places. He spent three years as first 
secretary at Teheran, thereby getting 
material for his “Histoire des Perses 


For nearly twenty years he alternated 


between short sojourns in Paris and ser 


vice at Athens, Rio de Janeiro, Stock 
holm, and the East. He died in 1882 
The year before, he fell in with Rich 
ard Wagner, who, captivated by Gobi 
neau’s views on aristocracy and artists, 


published, in the Bayreuther Blitter, an 
article by him on “Heroism and Chris- 
tianity.”” This led to the 
Gobineau the 
to accept 


“discovery” of 


Germans, who soon 
gospel 


laws of race supremacy. 


by 


came as Gobineau's 


These had appeared in his epoch-mak 
ing book, “Essai sur l'inégalité des races 
humaines,” the first volume of which was 


printed in 1853, and the second in 1855 


This is not the place for a critique o 
the “Essai”; suffice it to say that in it 
Gobineau investigates why me races 
hav achieved greatness while other 
have remained mediocre, or have « n 
unk to be the subjects and slay of 
the powerful. He concludes that purity 
of stock accounts for these differences 


on which what we call moral conside 








» 73 » 


ations have littie influence. That a race 


is sliong is proot enough for Bim that 
it ought to be sirong; and its aim 
should be to go on strengthening itseif 
at tue expense of its neighbors Lhis 
Pleasant doctrine harmcnized with the 
desires of the “superior” peoples of ku 
rope when they set out, a quarter of a 
century ago, to subdue or assimilate 
inferior” peoples; and, being based on 
the cornerstone of absolute aristocracy, 
it also fortified the theory t ‘ ‘ 
man which has been exploit.d d ! 
the past two decades In rt, Gol 
neau had assembled the most characte! 
istic elements in Nietzsche's system tiir 
ty years before Nietzsche himself. Thess 
vould be reasons enough to explain 
Gobineau’s importance; and to them 
should be added the fact he was 
the pokesman of conservatism in its 
life-and-death struggle with demo cy 
Gne may, however, read his “Rena 
Sance, publisl ed inl 1877, Without a 
knowledge of thes details or it t 
Gobineau writes objectivels king 
neither to preach nor to persuade, but 
simply to exhibit the chief figures of 
that period in typical acts and utter 
ances He uses the dialogue a his 
medium, a device which lend yjectiv 
ity to his portraits and has the advan 
age of sparing the reader long descrij 
tions and explanations But mere dia 
logue does not always result in dramat 
ic quality, and on many occasion it 
resolves itself into monologues in 
as in Browning's best examples, we can 
not always separate the author fro 
creation. There must inevitably ! in 


such work a suggestion of the knowledge 
that comes by retrospect, wl 1 the 
tors themselves could not have had 
Nevertheless, the total effect me I 
verisimilitude: Gobineau s caught t 
strange drama of the Italian R i 
sance in many of its most marked 
tures, and he has painted them with r 
morseless veracity. 

Only a doctrinaire, steeped in Gob 
neau's theory of racial and individual! 
premacy, would discover in “The Renai 


sance”’ a glorification of the pessim 


which culminates in the Superman If 
Gobineau chose the wicked period o 
modern times because it gave the f! t 
play to individuality, he does not 

up the horrors to which unbridled ego 


tism led. The moralist can deduce 
from him a hundred arguments against 
the soul-killing licen of the Rena 
sance, arguments just as cogent : | 
more savory than, those which Dr. L« 

in his introduction, dra from hii 


Gobineau devotes hi 


careers of Sav 


Julius II, Leo X, and Michael A 
Round each of these protagonist 
groups a host of contemporaries, near! 
all of whom have historical ant dent 
Beginning with Savonarola, he s 


how, when the Roman Church 





536 


ed tae highest point of corruption, thai 
God-fearinug, terribiy earnest triar tricd 
to reform tae church from witain, and 
how, despite his genius and his zeal anu 
the ol righteous remnant, he 


support a 


was crushed by the monstrous ecclesias 
tical machine as ruthlessly as an Alpine 
Only second 


climber by avalanche, 


to Savonarola in this dialogue are Alex- 


ail 


ander VI and Machiavelli—the Borgian 
Pope bent wholly on securing the great- 
ness of his dynasty and his own sensual 
Kratilications, Machiavelli longing for 
some master—a Mohammed, or even a 
ramerlane—-to rise up and guide the 
revolution It is not by accident that 
Gobineau puts into the Borgian Pope's 
mouth, not into Machiavelli's, the rules 
of statecraft which have passed for 
Machiavellian 

We cannot mention, much less crit- 
icise in detail, even the most salient 
passages in the 550 pages of these dia- 
logues. For subtlety, no portrait excels 
that of Alexander VI, with his super 
tition, his cruelty, his man-of-the-world 
politeness, his love of luxury and of 
the fine arts He carries a holy wafer 
in a little gold box to ward off evil, just 
as a negro carries a rabbit's paw; and, 
not having it, he drinks the poison he 
has prepared for the cardinals. Cm#sar 
Borgia is lk complex, and his unblush- 
ing Villanies necessarily shock us less 
than those of his father, whose posstion 
as head of the church made his iniqui 
ties tenfold worse. In Julius II we be- 
hold the familiar warrior-prelate, who 
loved fighting before all things, whose 
onscience troubled him with no sceru 
ples, who seemed at times to doubt the 
efficacy of the crucifix, but never that 
of the sword Leo X is admirably 

etched, as in the scene with the Sax- 
on envoy Maltitz—come to discuss 
Luther's arraignment of Tetzel—whom 
the Pope dismisses with the words: “I 
am disposed to remain conciliatory in 


all 
the Apostoli 


provided that the needs of 
Chamber are satisfied.” To 


matters 


vhich Cardinal Bibbiena adds: “My 
dear Maltitz, vou understand that we 
do not care whether the mOney comes 


way of indulgences or otherwise; but 
that in any case we want the 
money, and you must not imagine that 


by 


remember 


we will yleld an obolus of this money.” 

Such passages, which crystallize the 
irreligion of the heads of the church, 
are, however, only bits of the great 
w hole Gobineau, who professed him 

lf a Roman Catholic to the end, had 
no quarrel with the church. To him, 
clerical corruption was merely an inci- 
dent in the vast historic episode. He 


deacribes the sins and foibles of kings, 
soldiers, scholars, politicians, and art- 
with equally pitiless impartiality. 
Contrary, perhaps, to his intention, but 
wholly in harmony with the fact as he 
it, the Renaissance, which we 


ists 


states 


were to admire as the Golden Age when | 


individuaiism, 


‘The Nation 
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freed from moral re- 
straints, was to biossom in a thousand 
beautiful talents, turns out to be the 
heyday of primitive lusts, passions, and 
ferocities. Even the artists, whose work 
alone remains to gladden posterity, seem 
mere accessories to the general orgy of 
Supermen. But Gobineau does not show 
us, do not feel sure that he could 
show, an inevitable connection between 
moral and social degeneration and splen- 
did achievements in art. 


we 


Nevertheless, Gobineau keeps the art- 

The one figure 
through his dia- 
Michael Angelo, with whose 
death, he regards the Renais- 
sance as clcsed. If there be any char- 
his dramatis persona through 
the himself seems to 
it is Michael Angelo. 
two characteristic passages: 


ist constantly in mind. 
who comes and goes 
logues is 
indeed, 
acter in 
author 
precisely 


whom 
speak, 
We cit 

“IT am an artist,” says Buonarotti, “and 
I see in the world only my work, and above 
all our holy religion. I do not inquire why 
the Lord God be his name—has 
put on the earth so many princes, captains, 
and podestas, who devour each other. Their 
to be to do virtuous 


blessed 


only occupation ought 


deeds, punish vice, and protect the arts. 
They do just the opposite. God ought to 
suppress them. It is true that then we 


should fall into the hands of the populace, 
the beast that ever crawled on the 


ground.” 


vilest 


In that last sentence speaks Gobineau, | 


who had seen the blue-bloused Parisian 
mob swarm up the boulevards in 1848, 
and had thereafter loathed Demos in all 


his forms. So he puts into Michael An- 


gelo's mouth, at the close of the book,| 
what we may regard as his own sum- 


ming up of the Renaissance: 


I knew 


from memory. I have lived by his 
teachings. Either because he demanded too 
much of us, or because poor Italy presumed 
too much upon her forces and imagina- 
tion In her was disproportioned to honesty, 
Italy quitted his hands and remained in 
those of vice. Yet, nevertheless, she felt 
herself; she was conscious of her superior- 
ity over the rest of the world. She despis- 
ed other countries and used their resources 
for her own ends; they held her in ad- 
miration and she knew it. She knew that 
she was great and dreamed only of be- 
coming greater. Her artists ... you know 
what they have been! Now, all is over. The 
fre is extinguished. There exists no Italy 
more. Those whom we disdained become our 
masters. The artists have perished. I am 
the last survivor of the holy phalanx; what 
they call by the same glorious name we 
bore are now only traders, and not with- 
out impudence. It was time indeed to die! 
We die ill, miserably. What matter? There 
have been beautiful souls, glorious souls in 
this Italy, henceforth enslaved and pros- 
trate. I do not regret to have lived... . 
We leave great things after us and great 
examples. Earth is richer than she was be- 
fore we came. 


The restraint of utterance which char- 


my 


Brother Savonarola, and the as- | 
pect of his august face has never vanished | 


| acterizes this farewell belongs to Go- 


bineau throughout his book. He is no 
maker of epigrams. He never resorts 
to rhetoric to heighten his effects. 
Though the persons and episodes he de- 
scribes are among the most extraordi- 
hary exemplars of romanticism running 
riot, Gobineau treats them as a Classi- 
cist. This does not mean that he dis- 
dains realistic touches in order to en- 
hance the lifelikeness of his presenta- 
tion. Take, for instance, the Florentine 
citizen who, at the execution of Savo- 
narola, says to his wife: “It was a pret- 
ty fine cerembny, and even imposing! 
But I think it’s going to rain. Let's go 
home.” To which she replies: “Yes, my 
dear, let's go home! I am afraid of catch- 
ing cold.” By such a sardonic stroke— 
and there are many of them—Gobineau 
reminds us of the tragic contrast be- 
tween the supreme moments of human 
passion and historical crisis, and the in- 
difference with which dull persons be- 
hold them. He never falls into the “pa- 
thetic fallacy,” for he knows too well the 
insensibility of Nature to Man's joys 
and sorrows. While he has at his com- 
mand the historical facts, he does not 
always stick slavishly to historical se- 
quence; for his purpose is, primarily, to 
interpret the significance of the Renais- 
So he dates the last interview 
between Michael Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna thirteen years after her death; 
and in other cases he prefers the spirit 
to the letter of the records. Occasional- 
ly, as in the matter of the poisoning of 
the cardinals by Alexander VI, investi- 
gations made since Gobineau wrote have 
either raised doubts or reversed earlier 
opinions. 

But after all necessary qualifications, 
“The Renaissance” remains essentially 
a true book, in which one of the most 
amazing episodes in history is vividly 
lembodied. It extenuates nothing; it 
|sets down naught in malice; it leaves 
| you, in the main, to draw your own de- 
iductions. If Gobineau had possessed 
| Voltaire’s style, it might have been a 
| literary masterpiece; but even so, one 
| feels that it must have been easier de- 
lliberately to satirize wickedness in 
| “Candide” than to spread dispassionate- 
lly on the vast canvas of “The Renais- 
|sance” a host of persons who reveal 
| themselves heart and soul to the life. 
' With Gobineau to personalize the Re- 
naissance, and Burckhardt to generalize 
|its manners, customs, and ideals, one 
who is not a specialist can come at its 
essence. 

Mr. Cohn’s translation, although not 
distinguished, is readable, and, wher- 
‘ever we have compared it with the 
French we have found it trustworthy. 
Dr. Oscar Levy's introduction, whether 
in tone or substance, is most objection- 
able. That .the fastidious aristocrat 
Gobineau, who detested vulgarians and 
disdained to take part in controversies 


sance. 
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or to defend his views in public—leav- 
ing his books to speak for him—should 
be championed by a ranting atheist, is 
irony without mitigation. It is not the 
atheism that he would object to; it is 
the crudity, the lack of knowledge, the 
vulgarity of manner, the raw-turnip 
flavor. We infer that Dr. Levy, who is 
Nietzsche’s English sponsor, venerates 
Nietzsche, Stendhal, and Gobineau as 
mankind's supreme products. His intro- 
duction deals chiefly with Gobineau’s 
theories of racial primacy and of aris- 
tocracy, with digressions in which he 
aims bungling sarcasm at the poor god 
of the nineteenth century, or assails H. 
S. Chamberlain, expatiates on the 
blunders of ‘“‘the hopeless Nazarene.’ 
These topics, and many others, have 
nothing to do with “The Renaissance.” 

Of the two recent books included un- 
der our title, Professor Woodward's 
“Cesare Borgia’ deserves commendation 
as a solid piece of work. He has exam- 
ined the authorities without prejudice, 
and, having canvassed the conclusions 
of modern historians, he gives his own 
verdict dispassionately. He has the his- 
toric sense well developed. His print- 
ing of the text of a score of documents 
adds to the value of his volume, in 
which, while some of the sensational! 
crimes attributed to the Borgias are dis- 
proved or doubted, the general charges 
against them are confirmed. 

Mr. Christopher Hare too 
known a bookmaker to require an intro- 
duction. He is a popularizer of history 
through the medium of striking person- 
ages. In Maximilian I he takes for his 
hero the Emperor whose reign corre- 
sponded with the culmination of the 
Italian Renaissance, and whose policy 
led him to meddle in Italy. Mr. Hare 
has perhaps exaggerated “the dream- 
er’s” ability and good qualities; but he 
is justified in exalting the interest of 
Maximilian’s career. 


or 


is well- 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Passionate Friends. By H. G. Wells. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Wells has hit upon an effective ex- 
pedient for giving this story an individ- 
ual atmosphere. Middle-aged Stephen 
Stratton is supposed to write it for the 
future benefit of his son, still a child 
at the time of its writing. So far as it 
is a confession, it is that of one man to 
another, outside the conventional relation 
of father and son. He fears that he may 
never be able to break down that con- 
vention in speech, and that with the 
years he may “become inaccessible as 
old people are sometimes inaccessible” 
—as his own father has been. But con- 
fession is not a word that Mr. Wells 
uses. One needs, in whatever shadowy 


sense, a conviction of sin for that.| happiness is to result for humanity from | 
Stephen Stratton, with all his regrets, | 
with all his sorrow in the past, looks! rather than from the deliberate adjust- 


upon himself as a product, a type ot! 


family and race; and sadly yet not de- 
spairingly predicts for his son, so like 
him in body and temperament, an ex- 
perience not unlike his own. 

There is much in these pages of Wells- 
ian dreaming about a new fraternity, a 
new social order, a new world-race. The 
man Stratton at last devotes his life to 
the great vague of progress-by- 
unification. But this comes about halt 
by chance—humanity being sought as a 


cause 


refuge from the unhappiness of an indi 
vidual. 
of a man and 
is the sweetheart and companion of his 
youth. At first glance, she might be the 
old-fashioned heroine, the shrinking, 
beauteous one, longing to be wooed, and 
helpless in the arms of her lover. But 
her slenderness, her blue eyes, and gold- 
hair, belong to a very per- 


The real story is the old story 


two women. Lady Mary 


en modern 


son. The first kiss of the young pair is 
as much her doing as his: she is his 
equal in age, in authority, in mind. She 


has a stronger consciousness of self than 
he—loves him but will not leave her 
tower for him: “I don’t want to become 
some one’s certain possession,” she cries, 
“to be just usual and familiar to any 
one. No, not even to you. Don't 
see?—I want to be to 
you, Stevenage, more than to any one. 
I want—I want always to make your 
heart beat faster. I want always to be 
coming to you with my own heart beat- 
ing faster. Always and always I want 
it to be like that.” So will 
have her Stephen, and, to insure that 
thrilling attachment, engages herself to 
another man. It is understood that the 
marriage is to be nominal, but that does 
not console Stephen, and he goes off to 
South Africa. It is not his fault that 
instead of finding the quietus of a Boer 
bullet, he returns, some years later, one 
of the lions of the war. 
comes a new intimacy with Lady Mary, 
lapsing from strained friendship into 
the entanglement of the flesh. Then fol- 
suffering, scandal, what the 
narrator somewhat pretentiously 
“tragedy” in the suicide of Lady Mary. 
Nobody comes out unscathed, least of all 
the innocent (but wise) Rachel, whom 
Stratton has married, and for whose son 
he tells his story. Yet, looking back, he 
discerns in the figure of Lady Mary, in 
his own figure, “‘a symbolical value,” not 
as sinners from whose sin the world 
may draw a moral, but as victims of a 
false civilization—beings with “a sense 
of fine things entangled and stifled and 
unable to free themselves from the an- 
cient limiting jealousies which law and 
custom embody.” 


you wonderful 


she not 


Presently there 


low and 


calls 


There we are! Mr. Wells is but another 
victim, more intelligent than some oth- 
ers, of that passing belief that somehow 


setting the emotions free of restraint 
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ment of the individual to the responsi 
bilities imposed upon him 


in Average Man. By Robert Hugh Ben 


son. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
Mr. Benson has adopted in this book 
one of the most effective of all modes 


of religious propaganda—the method of 


what one may call the non-argumenta 
tive argument. He employs all con v 
able means for the making of converts 
to Catholicism save that of dircct ex 
position of Catholic doctrine. He is « 
stantly on the verge of exposition, but 
he goes no further. His characte ire 
often found engaged in heated religious 
argument, but no sooner do we come 
upon them than some semi-personal i 
sue arises and takes precedence, And 
yet one does not have the impression 
that the author is evasive, or that he 
avoids the main issue because he cannot 
grapple with it. On the contrary, one 
feels that he has held himself back 
that, in deference to the proprieties of 


the novel, he has not tried to create be 
lief in any other way than ! 
the effects faith, lack 
upon character. 


yy showing 


of and of fait 


When we close the book, however, 
realize that every turn of ev 
tactical effect. The very fact that the 
hero does not after all ber con 
vert, is a part of the general sche of 
the book, by which Catholicism takes on 
the charm of a lost cause and a forsak 
en belief. The Anglican Church stands 
for worldly success, for propriety 
convention; the Catholic, in 
through the social disrepute that attach 


nts has its 


ome a 


mie 


and 
some part 
es to it, appears a refuge of spirituality 
and idealism. With a fortune new 
quired, but an appropriate place among 


ly ar- 


county families still to make, the hero 
finds that Catholicism would be too 
much of a handicap In his career, and 
beats an inglorious retreat. He is, af 
ter all, only “an average man.” 
The Lovely Lady. By Mary Austin. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co 
Mrs. Austin’s story has color instead 
of plot. The Lady appeared to Peter in 


his boyhood and her face often took on 
the features of those he loved be 
was his dream princess, and lived in a 
Wonderful House with “walls of shining 
pale greenish gold,” amidst gardens. She 
Peter the St 
George had saved in killing the flre-spit- 
ting dragon. And as the Lovely Lady 
became the princess, Peter became the 
knight. For he, too, had a dragon to 
encounter—he was paying off the mort- 
gage on the house in which his mother 
and crippled sister lived. Peter 
was full of courage, but he discovered 
that “princesses were for fairy-tales 

that girls want Things.” So Peter 
termined to get rich and overcome the 
dragon Things. He left for New York 


t. She 


was to princess whom 


also 


de- 
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and struggled for success, forgotten and 


forsaken even by his dream princess. 
But as grew richer and overcam 
t dragon Things, he felt the need ol 
mething beyond riches When he mit 
Kunice Goodward, he thought she was 
long-sou princess But the prin 
pre 1 fait! s and Peter went to 
t Old World find the Shining House 
th t ga musi vherein h 
ight find comfort. He found pools and 
p nd “t fountain’s soft inces 
nt rain, but not the Wonderful 
fou Then Girl appeared, and he 
i ras he kne he should always see 

‘hi ife and the Lovely Lads 
And for t first time the Wonderful 
House of d to him the gates of home. 
Mr Austin’s delicate touch, the play 
of color, and the aspects of fairyland 
that rise from every page, as well as the 
little practical lessons she sees fit to in 
t, leave the reader in no mood for 

ticism 
Youth Will B Served By Dolf Wyl- 
larde New York: John Lane Co. 

Nothing happens in this novel. But 
then a great deal might have happened; 
and since the spice of life is in its hopes 
and fears, there is ample defence in 
logic and common-sense for the story- 
tell who adopts the plan of making 
| t chrilling by not having any. 
It must be supposed in the present in- 
stan that the lady who calls herself 
Dolf Wyllarde has proceeded with delib 
ration lor she is no tyro at the game, 
and she has charged her book with pos- 
bilities of the most explosive sort 
Here are ome of the ingredients: A 
young wife in London and an elderly hus 
band engaged in fighting his country’s 
battles in India and the like remote 
places, an admirable male cousin of the 
absent husband acting as Mentor, an 
admiring troupe of young men holding 


commissions in the Household Cavalry, 
a neat flat in Knightsbridge overlooking 


Hiype Park, acquaintance in musical and 
stock-broking circles, a handsome and 
unserupulous Jewess, supper parties off 
the Strand with partners one would not 
care to invite to meet one’s own set, 
and motor rides with persons of the 
sare ort 

It is the heroine who calls these lit 
tle affairs “Cur Parties.” But they are 
all perfectly innocent, bless you! of 
course, meantime, the reader's feelings 
are going to be harrowed. Supposing 
the lady should kick over the traces! 


Supposing Cousin Mentor were to turn 


out to be no better than Lancelot and 
Tristan and such fellows! Supposing 
one of the curs were to bite the fair 


hand that condescended! Supposing the 
handsome and unscrupulous Jewess 
should steal the sable coat or lead cap- 


tive the young son, by tals time out of 


Eton and ready for Sandhurst! Suppos- 
ing on some motor trin the host (no bet- 


| 


in front with the chauffeur! Supposing 

but the explosive possibilities are end- 
As already intimated, the book is 
them. 


less 
full of 

And, then, tl smart 
all about of 
back windows upon the Park, you buy 
in Bond Street, you meet 
titled persons at parties, and you have 
elderly relatives who cling to Victorian 
traditions and give you Prayer Books. 
The author knows the trick. 


set is 


your 


London 


look 


1e 


you—you out 


your things 


TRUE PROSPERITY. 
Wealth and Welfare. By A. C. Pigou. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25 


net. 

It is a popular delusion, declares Pro- 
fessor Pigou, that while economic science 
itself a difficult subject, the dis- 
cussion of practical problems, in which 
play an important 
part, safely undertaken with- 
out special preparation. There is, as he 
rightly says, no warrant for this view. 
The study of economic theory is, indeed, 
difficult; but application of, the 
knowledge which that study wins to 
the guidance of practical affairs is an 
even harder task; for it needs not only 
a full understanding of the theory, but 
also the trained judgment that can bal- 
another a large num- 
This 


is 


economic  ferces 


can be 


the 


ance against one 


ber of qualifying considerations. 


would be the case even if human life 
were such that economic welfare and 
welfare in general were coincident 


But, in fact, man does not live 
by bread alone; and, therefore, besides 
estimating the probable economic con- 
sequences of his action, a reformer needs 
always to beware lest, in ardor to 
promote economic benefit, he may sacri- 
fice unwittingly some higher and more 


terms. 


his 


elusive good. 

Professor Pigou’s analysis of the task 
constitutes one of the most painstaking 
economic of recent The 
wealth and variety of information which 
he 
Smith, as does also the subtlety of his 
dissections. And one might suppose, too, 
that he had once occupied the chair of 
moral philosophy; yet one must not ex- 
pect to find here that almost artless dic- 
tion which characterizes the most com- 
plicated discussions in “The Wealth of 
Nations.” The reader understands at 
the start that he has a task before him, 
but he sees also that the task is well 
worth the effort. 

This work might almost be called an 
analysis of human consciousness; 
Professor Pigou begins by telling 
that welfare can belong only to states of 
consciousness, his aim being to make 
clear the distinctions between economic 
welfare and general welfare, and to 
show the interplay of the two. He tells 
us, for example, that causes that modify 


works years. 


|ter than he should be) should not ride/ 


economic welfare may influence other 
parts of welfare, not directly, but indi- 
rectly through objective conditions of 
welfare other than the national divi- 
dend. The most important of these con- 
ditions are the services rendered by ver- 
tain objects of natural beauty, and those 
rendered by persons, for which no mon- 
ey payment is made. The effect of eco- 
nomic causes.on objects of natural beau- 
ty is illustrated by the frequent desola- 
tion of beautiful scenery through the 
hunt for coal or gold, the desecration 
widely wrought by uncontrolled smoke 
from factories, and the degraded form 
frequently assumed by public advertise- 
ments. Effects or services rendered by 
certain people occur whenever economic 
causes, such as Poor Law or factory 
regulations, or fluctuations in the de- 
mand for men’s labor, divert women 
workers from factory work or paid 
home-work to unpaid home-work, in at- 
tendance on their children, economical 
preparation of the family meals, repair 
or the family clothes, thoughtful expen- 
diture of housekeeping money, and so 
on. It is clear, in cases of this kind, 
that the changes that appear in econom- 
ic welfare result almost entirely from 
the definition that Professor Pigou has 
selected for that term, and do not rep- 
resent any considerable change in total 
welfare. 

For the most part, economic 
act upon economic welfare, not directly, 
but through the national dividend. The 
gross national dividend consists of the 
annual flow of those goods and services 
that can easily be brought into relation 
with a money measure, and the true net 
dividend consists of the gross national 
dividend minus an appropriate allow- 
ance for depreciation of capital. If a 
cause is introduced which makes for an 
increase in the aggregate size of the net 
national dividend, provided that the ab- 
solute share of no group of members, 
in terms of the commodities which that 
group is accustomed chiefly to consume, 
decreases, the economic welfare of the 


causes 


/community as a whole is likely to be 


employs remind the reader of Adam | 


for | 
us | 
| knit, is the product of too many streams 


| 


augmented. If a cause is introduced 
which makes for an increase in the ab- 
solute share of relatively poor groups of 
persons, provided that the magnitude of 
the aggregate national dividend does not 
decrease, economic welfare is likely to 
be augmented. If a cause is introduced 
which diminishes the variability, or in- 
equality in time, of the dividend, and 
especially of that part of it which ac- 
crues to the poorer classes, economic 
welfare is likely to be augmented. 


On these theses the present work is 
built up. The argument is too closely 


of observation and reflection, to admit of 
recapitulation in remarks of this length. 
The inference which we draw first and 
last from all that Professor Pigou has 
to say is that to keep the national divi- 
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dend undiminished is the only 
means of safeguarding individual wel- 


fare. His chapters on the distribution 
of the national dividend, in which he 
discusses at some length attempts to 


improve the distribution by the delib- 
transference of resources from 
poor per- 


erate 
relatively 
sons, reflect powers of analysis of the 


rich to relatively 


highest order. We are reminded that 
the advantage to the real income of 
the poor, which an act of transfer- 


ence brings about immediately, can only 
prove an advantage on the whole, if the 
act does not involve an injury the 
magnitude of the national dividend. The 
of artificial and differen- 
tial wage-rates are here explained, as 
are of direct attempts at 
transference by philanthropists or the 
state behalf of the fortunate 
classes. The reader need be told 
that a discussion of such points as these 
strikes at the heart of the most 
important practical problems of the 
present day. There are many theorists 
who would like to diminish the portion 
of the national dividend now going to 
the rich and increase that of the poorer 
classes. Professor Pigou does not af- 
ford these much encouragement in con- 
nection with artificial and differential 
wage rates. He does say, however, that 
there little doubt that plans could 
be devised which would enable transfer- 
ence from rich to poor to be made with 
results advantageous to production. This 
end could be attained through Govern- 
ment establishment of a national mini- 
mum of conditions, below which the for- 
tunes of any citizen are not allowed to 
fall. Economic welfare, says, 
best promoted by the establishment of 
a national minimum at such a level that 
the direct good resulting from the mar- 
ginal transference to the poor just bal- 
ances the indirect evil brought about 
by the consequent reduction of the divi- 


to 


consequences 


also those 


on less 


not 


very 


is 


he is 


dend. This is admirable, but is it cer- 
tain that the human mind could be 
found which could strike this balance? 


If not, what would happen? 


A History of Continental Criminal Pro- 
with Special Reference to 
France. By A. Esmein. Translated by 
John Simpson. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $4.50 net. 

This is the fifth volume in the Conti- 
nental Legal History, series, published 
under the auspices of the Association of 
American Law Schools. Although the 
title-page ascribes the authorship to Pro- 
fessor Esmein, several chapters are tak- 
en from the writings of Professors Gar- 
rand and Mittermaier. These have been 
woven together very deftly, and the 
book is interesting and instructive. No 
American lawyer can read it without 
learning many things. He may be sur- 
prised, at times, as when he reads on 


cedure, 


' 
sure 


page 595: “The criminal 


less formal] in the United States than in 


England. Technical errors in procedure 
are immaterial, unless they impair the 
material rights of the defence.” Such 


statements will make him wonder wheth 


er the author is mistaken, or whetser 
our American agitators for reform n 
criminal procedure have been too much 


disturbed. 

In the four prefaces and introductions 
to the 
congratulated upon the opportunity her 


this volume, American reader is 
afforded to gain wisdom from the experi 
ence of continental It is sug- 
gested that fit by 
imitating to some mixed type 
of criminal procedure now in use on the 


nations 


) 


“America could ben 


extent the 
Continent of Europe”; and the assertion 


is made that “criminal procedure in’ the 
United States is half a century or mor: 


behind that of Great Britain and Conti 


nental Europe.” 
A careful perusal of the volume has 
led us to a different conclusion. In our 


opinion, it warrants the American citi- 
zen in congratulating himself that he is 
not the 
France Germany. 


criminal law of 
Undoubtedly, he 
from the experience of 


subject to 
or 
can learn much 
the French, under their various systems 
of criminal procedure, but it will be 
chiefly of warning. This ap- 
of Professor Es 
mein, well as of such statesmen as 
M. Briand and M. Ribot. They believe 
in the public accusatory methods of the 
English procedure, which are our meth- 


by way 


pears to be the view 


as 


ods also. One of the best historical 
sketches of the English jury system 
(which we have inherited) is found in 


this volume, as well as one of the strong- 
est arguments for the retention of that 
system. Professor Esmein unstint- 
ed praise for the members of the State's 
Council, who braved the opposition of 
Napoleon and gained the victory for 
jury trials, in criminal cases, while 
laments the fact that they were not able 
to discard entirely the harsh methods of 
the old inquisitorial system. His belief 
in the value of the jury for criminal 
trials is unshakable: 

The 


happy 


has 


he 


jury is one of the institutions, the 
product of history in a particularly 
environment, which is found to 
crying needs of civilized hu- 
manity. Born among the English, adopted 
the French Revolution, it is being prop- 
agated gradually along with modern civill- 
like the constitutional government 
civil State. A great civilized na- 
renounce it without losing its 
it may be said, one of those 


favorable 
answer the 


by 
zation, 


the 
cannot 


and 
tion 
rank. It 
conquests which, once achieved, are final. 


is, 


Professor Esmein deprecates the pres 
ent French rule which forbids a sum- 
ming up by the presiding judge; and 
prefers the English practice, under 
which the judge “directs the jury as to 
the rules according to which their ver- 
dict must be rendered,” and uses “his 
authority to make the jury feel the 


procedure is 


) 23 ¢) 


weight and import of the evidence 
French this point, 


weakening the 


experience, upon 


should warn us against 


influence of the judge and subordinating 


iim either to the emotions of the jury 
r the caprice oi the populace 

rhe lessons to t learned by I i 
ans from this volume appear to 
thes Retain the grand and petit juries 
in their integrity. Have all criminal 
proceedings conducted publ y Main 
tain a well-educated and independent 


judiciary to preside at criminal trials; 


to decide all questions of law; to make 
a clear and impartial statement to the 
ury of the issues of fact in t , 
and to pass upon appeals from the trial 
court Rid criminal procedure o ts 
technicalities, so far as this can be done 
without injustice to the prisone: Give 


no heed to the strident demand for the 
adoption of some Continental system of 
criminal procedure in the place of that 
vhich we have inherited, as one of the 
institutions of English common law at 


to reform cri 
cedure, but reject all schemes for revolu- 


tion 


ready always minal pro 


Nineteenth 
isterpieces 
lated 
and III. Edited 
William Guild 


The 


The 


and 


the 
Twentieth Centuries Nl 


German Classics of 


Literature Tran into 
Vols. I, I, 
Francke and 
York: 
Publication Society 


of German 
English. 

by Kuno 
Howard. New German 
still 
unexplored field to those unfamiliar with 
the 


ers a 


German literature is largely an 


and to give IEnglish read 
of the 
through good translations is « 
commendable plan. It must be said that 
the of the before 


have, to judge from the first three 


language, 


survey classic writers 


rtainly a 
publishers work us 
vol 
umes, missed a rare opportunity, though 
fair to add that the work of 
the editors, whose names appear on the 
title-page, ap- 
parent in the subsequent: volumes. The 
intrinsic importance of what has so far 


it is real 


promises to become more 


been done scarcely justifies the elabor- 
ate apparatus of editors, especial writ 


ers, translators, and consulting boards 


of foreign authorities, that has been set 
We find 
volumes translations, all 


in motion for this enterprise. 
in the three 
well known, of several of the dramatic 
masterpieces of Goethe and Schiller, to- 
gether with renderings, also old for the 
most part, of some of their poems and of 
various prose writings. Thus, we have of 
Goethe the “Iphigenia in the 
entire “Faust” (minus, the 
“Dedication,” the “Prologue on the 
Stage,” and the “Prologue in Heaven’), 
the “Elective Affinities,” and an extract 


Tauris,” 


however, 


from “Wilhelm Meister’s Travels”; 
while of Schiller there is “The Death 
of Wallenstein” and “William Tell.” 


Twenty-six poems by Goethe and fifteen 


by Schiller appear in the collection. 
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Opinions will differ as to the selections 
made. Of Goethe we have neither “Ver 
Gott und die Bajadere,” nor “Die Braut 
“Der Zauberlehriing 


von Korinth,” nor 


1 editors have done wisely in avail- 
ng themselves of Anna Swanwick’s 
translations of the “Iphigenia” and of 
Faust,” and of Ellen Frothingham’s ad- 
mirable rendering of “Hermann und 
Dorothea but there certainly was no 


need of including Lord Lytton’s wooden 


version of “Der Graf von Habsburg.” 
Of fresh translations there is little in 
these volumes, and that none of the 
best, unless we except Charles Wharton 
Stork spirited rendering of Goet e's 
Greeting end Departure.” On the 
whole, poetry fares better than prose at 
the hands of the translators, though 
Miss Julia Franklin's version of 
Goethe's “Shakespeare und kein Ende 


deserves a word of praise; Professor 
Coleman verse is far more idiomatic 
than Dr. Louis H. Gray's translation of 
Goethe's “Letters to Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt and his Wife.” The opening sen- 
tence of the first letter reads: 

Hiow many an hour have I thought of 

uu with genuine and lively interest; and 
nearly every time I have marvelled at the 
outrageous intention which correspond- 


when far apart they 
a month. 


that 
other once 


er 


is can express, 


will write to each 
Such handling of Goethe's prose is un 
with Eng 
It is the irony of fate 


put into 


fortunately only too common 
lish 
that halting phrases should bi 


mouth of the great German to whom 


translators 


the 


the world owes the classic translation 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s “Autobiography, 
of Diderot’s “Le Neveu de Monsieur 
Rameau,” of Manzoni’s ode to “The 
Fifth of May,” and Voltaire’s “Maho- 
met” and “Tancréde.” And how full of 
charm are his versions of the letters 
addressed to him by Carlyle and Walter 
Scott ind how sound his advice to 
translators! 

The editors have prefixed to the first 
volume a General Introduction by the 
eminent critic, Prof. Richard M. Meyer, 
of the University of Berlin In itself 
this is a valuable piece of writing, 
though by no means an exhaustive sur- 
ve of the subject, and we fear it will 
not be found easily comprehensible by 
inglish readers unacquainted with the 
main currents of German literature, At 
all events, as here presented, what Pro 
fessor Meyer has to say falls strangely 
on English ears. It may safely be sald 


that no English or American writer on 
the subject would have expressed him. 
self as Professor Meyer does The fol- 
lowing passage will make our meaning 
clear 

On the whole, however, German lyric 
poetry te rather made up of simple forma- 
tions in the style of the folk-song, espe- 
elally since the important rhythmic 


transformation of this material by Heine 
possibilities for accommodat- 
new subject-matter 


created 
the 


new 


inner form to 


ing 


For two great simplifying factors 
since Goethe, been predominant in 


form. 
nave, 
protecting our 
ful artificiality; the influence of the folk- 
song and the connection with music have 
kept it more full of vital energy than the 
too literary lyric poetry of the French, and 
richer in variety than the too cultivated 
lyric of the English. Whoever shut the door 
on the influences spoken of, as did Franz 
Grillparzer Hebbel, and, in differ- 
ent Annette Droste-Hiilshoff or | 
Heinrich Leuthold, at the same time nulli- 
fied of his efficiency. 


or a 


way, von 


a good part 
This is difficult reading, though proba- 
bly a literal transiation; waat the Eng- 
reader finds cloudy, the German 
accepts unhesitatingly in the original. 
Che volumes contain valuable articles 
on Goethe and Schiller, by Prof. Calvin 
there various other 
scholarly and readable critical notices. 

It is to be hoped tnat succeeding vol-| 
be twenty in all) 
disclose originality and 
more striking than are discov- 
erable in the three at hand. Much cer- 
tainly by the publishers. 
The external appearance of the work is 
that of the 
ogies of literature to which we have be- 
come accustomed. The paper is scarcely 
good enough, and the illustrations vary 
greatly in merit, of them being 
very pleasing, while others are poor re- 


lish 


Thomas, and are 


are to 
greater 


merits 


umes (there 


may 


is promised 


various voluminous antnol- 


) 


some 


prints. 


Notes 


Putnams publish this week “The Rise of 
the Novel: Johnson and his Circle,” being 
Vol. X of “The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” edited by A. W. Ward and 


A. R. Waller, and “The Sonnets of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: New Light and Old Evi- 
dence,” by the Countess de Chambrun. 


Among the new books which Revells are 
bringing out is “The Story-Life of the 
Son of Man,” by Wayne Whipple. 


The Oxford University Press announces 
for immediate publication “The Layman’s 
Old which will be procurable 
in volumes or one. It comprises the 
major part of the Old Testament, with 
selections from the Apocrypha, edited with 
brief notes by Canon Glazebrook. The text 
is that of the Revised Version, amended by 
the use of many of the marginal readings. 
Leviticus, Chronicles, Esther, Lamenta- 
tions, and the Song of Solomon are omitted 
entirely, and also repetitions, passages in 
which the text is unintelligible, and certain 


Testament,” 
two 


Hebrew forms of speech which are too 
frank for modern taste and add nothing to 
the sense. | 

It is announced by the Henry Bradshaw 


Society of London that the Introduction to 
the “Stowe Missal” is now in the press and 
that this work will completed by the 
publication at an early date of the long- 
delayed second volume. | 


be 


Professor Haverfield has enlarged the pa-| 


| 


lyric poetry from unfruit- | 


historical, 


| without conspicuously changing the outer | per which he read as the Creighton Lec- 


ture to the University of London and also 
submitted in part to the London Confer- 
ence on Town-Planning, and it is about to 
be published under the title “Ancient 
Town-Planning,” by the Oxford University 
Press. Greek and Roman town-planning— 
in Italy and the Roman provincial towns— 
is dealt with, and there are also a chap- 
ter on Roman building laws, an appendix 
on town-planning in China, and thirty-six 
plans and other illustrations. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation will 
be held at the Shoreham Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 30 and 31. The programme this 
year, which includes a joint session with 
the American Political Science Association, 
will bring out prominently the plans of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Commission, 
recently appointed by President Wilson. 


Prizes amounting to $2,000 have been 
awarded to winners of the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx essay contests for 1913. The first 
prize of $1,000 was won by Arthur E, Suf- 
fern, a graduate student of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for a paper entitled “Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the Coal Industry in the 
United States.” The second prize in the 
graduate contest was given to G. P. Wat- 
kins, formerly a graduate student of Cor- 
nell University, now of the Public Service 
Commission, New York city. He produced 
a paper entitled “Welfare as an Economic 
Quantity,” and received a prize of $500. 
In the contest among undergraduates, the 
first prize of $300 went to Jenss Waldo 


| Myers, Cornell University, for a paper en- 


The second prize 


titled “Unemployment.” 

for undergraduates, amounting to $200, was 
given to Fred W. Eckert of North- 
western University, who wrote an es- 


say on “Government Regulation of Public 
Utility Securities.” 

Longmans have a new edition, in cheaper 
form, of Andrew Lang’s “Maid of France.” 


The third edition of Jessie Thornley 
Clarke’s “Songs of the South” (Doubleday, 
Page) differs from the first only in the 
omission of three poems: “All Quiet Along 
the Potomac” and “The Long Ago” having 
been shown to be wrongly credited, and the 
biographer of George D. Prentice having 
corfessed error in attributing “A Name tn 


the Sand” to that journalist. This excel- 
lent anthology contains many poems vy 
minor Southern writers, from St. George 
Tucker to living hands, not conveniently 
to be found elsewhere. 


We recall a preacher of a generation ago 
whose method of sermonizing was to choose 
ofe of the abstract virtues, such as faith 
or humility, and iflustrate it by a seriatim 
application to the Biblical characters, be- 
ginning always with Adam. By a somewhat 
similar method, rather popular among the 
anthropologists, Lewis Leopold has built 
up a sizable volume on “Prestige,” to which 
the publishers (Dutton) have given an im- 
posing appearance. Mr. Leopold brings to 
his task a large store of reading, literary, 
and anthropological, which 
makes some of his pages interesting, though 
more of them are dull, and the book as a 


| whole seems pointless. To acquire prestige 
|} among your fellows you must be just above 


their comprehension. Prestige need not 
imply intrinsic excellence; it is none ‘the 
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less an important social force; but “per- 
sons of value” should not make prestige 
an end in itself. It should seem that so 
lame a conclusion might be demonstrated 
more briefly. The book abounds in obscure 
and ill-constructed sentences of a kind to 
suggest that the writer, though a man of 
culture, is not quite at home in the Eng- 
lish 

Rabindranath Tagore, now of Nobel prize 


language. 


fame, is, if the vulgar image may be per- 
mitted, making hay while the sun shines. 
In the Nation of November 20 his love 
poems, “The Gardener,” were noticed, and 
now we have two further volumes from 
him. One of these, “The Crescent Moon” 
(Macmillan), is a book of “child-poems” 
prettily rendered into English from the 
original Bengali by the author himself. 


This volume has eight illustrations in color 


The other new book by Mr. Tagore is of 
a different character altogether. It is called 
“Sidhani” (Macmillan), and is a study 
of the Hindu philosophy of the 
Upanishads for modern use. We must say 
frankly that we do not take more pleasure 
in this adaptation than in most of the oth- 
ers of the same kind, whether they be pro- 
duced the various Hindu propagandist 
societies by private Oriental gentlemen 
who reconciling Jesus 
and Krishna, enthusiasts of the Oc- 
cident who have in the mazes 
of the Vedanta. 

A fair specimen of Mr. Tagore’s philose- 
28: 

To understand anything is to find in it 
something which is our own, and it is the 
discovery of ourselves outside us which 
makes us glad. This relation of under- 
standing is partial, but the relation of 
love is complete In love the sense of 
difference is obliterated and the human 
soul fulfils its purpose in perfection, tran- 
scending the limits of itself and reaching 
across the threshold of the infinite. 


ancient 


by 
or 
for 


have a passion 


or by 


gone astray 


phy may be found on page 


Which is pretty enough gush, though wo- 
fully trite. It may even have a parallel 
in some Sanskrit passage of the Upanishads 
or Brihmanas, for anything may be found 
in those books, but it is about as far from 
their real spirit as the sunset is from the 
sunrise. We have here merely another 
illustration of the modern, rather flabby 
mysticism which is crusading over the 
world. 

Most writers of travels are 
of freshness and a new literary point of 
view that it is pleasant to find George Ham- 
lin Fitch admitting, in “The Critic in the 
Occident” (Elder), to a mere journalistic 
motive. As in “The Critic in the Orient,” 
his sketches are entertaining and clear, 
but serve their best purpose as the matrix 
array of photographs. Greece, 


so cocksure 


of a wide 


Italy, and France are each shown in fifteen | 


well-chosen plates, in sepia; London and 
New York have between them twenty more, 
and there are ten photographic inserts of 
scenes varying from Pompeii to Fifth Ave- 


nue. The word “critic” means only, in 


Mr. Fitch’s words, that in long years as lit- | 


erary editor of the San Francisco Haam- 
diner he had so developed the “newspaper 
instinct” that to jot down observations upon 
his peregrinations was “as the breath of 


[his] nostrils.” 

“Self-Realization” (Holt), by Henry W. 
Wright, of Lake Forest College, is a fresh 
attempt to solve the difficult problem of 


introducing the undergraduate to the sig- 
nificance of moral philosophy. Following 
in general the course laid by T. H. Green, 
Professor Wright has steered clear of the 


Seylla of mere practical moralizing, but 
he has not escaped the Charybdis of ab- 
stractness and remoteness. One reason is 
that his handling of the ethical problem 
is not quite rigorous. Especially unsatis 
factory is his treatment of the crucial 
problem of self-sacrifice. Does it pay to 
sacrifice self on behalf of social welfare? 
Mr. Wright seeks to prove that it does pay, 


and even that such a sacrifice would be re« 


ommended by an enlightened self-interest 
In that case one fails to see why egois- 
tic motives are condemned as inadequate 
Mr. Wright offers no discoveries in the 
field of ethics. He is content to present 
the onventional morality of the more 
idealistic sort as final. The treatment of 
the subject is, however, comprehensive and 
well-ordered, and in these important re- 
spects the book is not ill-suited for its 
purpose as a text. 

Prof. John M. Gillette’s “Constructive 
Rural Sociology” (Sturgis & Walton) is a 


product of the growing interest in country 
life 
ral 
acquire solid information 
ful suggestion The author 
say concerning the types advan- 
tages and disadvantages life 
He deals extensively with the economics of 
agricultural production, the question of the 
improvement of transportation and commu- 


There are not many essentials of ru- 
here 
help- 
to 


cannot 
often 


existence about which we 
and 
has much 
the 


country 


and 
ot 


nication not being neglected. Rural health 
and sanitation, the task of making farm 
life attractive, the socialization of country 
life, each of these vital subjects is dis- 
cussed sanely and sympathetically The 
value of such a work cannot be overesti- 


mated by any one familiar with rural con- 
ditions in America. Economists and social 
philosophers continually 
to the land,” often without 
a return to the land means the 
ment of much that “exalts and embellishes 
civilized life.” If the of rural 
life still euch as to 
have passed their lives 
fair inference that they 
those who have clung to the land 
rural conditions are improving 
many ways, as Professor Gillette instances; 
but that very much remains to be done to 
make country life as inspiring as it should 
be, is easily gleaned from these pages. The 
author has attempted to give the facts and 
conditions of country life a broad sociolo- 


preach a “return 
reflecting that 


abandon- 


conditions 
repel those 
in cities, it is a 
unworthy of 
Doubt- 


are who 
are 


in 


less 


gical interpretation, and has achieved no 
small measure of success We know the 
farmer and his needs better than before 
“Louis XI and Charles the Bold” (Mof 
fat, Yard), by Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P 
Haggard, is a journalesque and disjointed 
narrative of some 400 pages, based upon 
secondary accounts and an uncritical read 
ing of Commines and other memoirs It 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the sub 
ject, furnishes no new interpretation of the 
facts, and is not even a well-told story 
The author has scarcely understood the 


odd mixture of qualities which goes by the 
name of XI, nothing 
more with him than to 
of cheap literary devices, some of the more 
superficial characteristics of the 


Louis and has done 


present, by means 


man. A 


life 


welcome; 


XI 
present 


English would be 
book 


students 


of Louis 
but 


good in 


the be 


by 


may 


safely ignored while 


serious 


will 


ver thwarted by the f t that many 
best will follow i: 
i it higher reality?) in the I 
As 
of 


distinguished 


the 


Sirens rule might be expected 


i from 
the 


that 


publish- 


the author Apologia Difidentis,”’ 


style is with io 
rhe 


Leith's 


a preciosity 


at times becomes saccharine 
Mr 


book 


ot 
the 


er has shown a sens lite 
ruled 


duodeci 


rary 


models in making with 
like a seve 
is in 
book 


will 


pages, nteenth-century 


This 
delightful 


mo. every Way and 
fastidious reader A 
that Mr. Leith 
unqualifiedly the champion 
at le 


hidden 


an unusual 
for a 
quotation show by 


of 


warning 


is 
no 
the 


means 


Sirens; ist, he gives fair 


their talons 


Like of 


Sirens 


the rule 
serv.ce of the 
thy; theirs is a 


some rigid order, the 
chills human sympa- 
sequestering law, too 
Strange to share with many. Every hour 
abandonment, each adventurous escape, 
the hold upon common life; the 
love and dislike grow paler, as 
to pale when a long sickness 
draws to its end, and the soul is near 
its passing. The surface of the mind dulls 
mirror of silver tarnished; the re- 
flections that once played over it come 
no more; it estranged from the old 
light and the moving images of the world 
. thus inhumaniy entreated, all men 
as travellers moving in the next 
the inn, arriving and departing, 
nearer or removed by a machinery 


ot 
enfeebles 
of 


colors 


all said 


is 


like a 
is 


lo one 
become 
room of 
brought 


of unshared indifferent fates His nature 
is slowly frozen; a fatal coldness rises in 
him, as from that icy poison of Nonacris 
of which it is fabled that Alexander died 
Those contemplating a tour in Spain and 
Portugal cannot do better than provide 
themselves with “The Tourist’s Spain and 
Portugal” (Dodd, Mead). The author, Ruth 
Kedzie Wood, has contrived to pack into 
her little book a surprising amount of in- 
formation This has the merit of being 
the result of her own researches: nothing 
seems to ha' been taken from other guide 
books. There is full information with r 
rard to steamboat railways, cab tariff 
history, art, local customs, and many other 
things of interest to the traveller In the 
appendix is a list of re mmended tel 
Even timetable are given howing the 
service rendered between principal point 
together with the cost of j - In fu 
ture editions the publishers ild do well 
to correct the too numerous misspellings 
of foreign words. There are eight of these 
on page 52 alon These trivial errors pro 
duce a bad impression and mar an other- 


wise admirable work 
Mr. Arnold equipment 


consists principally of an acute observation 


Bennett's literary 








+) 


é~ 


1 


and a gift of pungent expression 
be 


¢)- 


To these 
added a singularly reten- 
if that, habit of 
notation impressions. He 
has little of the of Wells, 
till le of the Locke 


ommonplace knows it, is, 


qualities must 
not 
of 
reforming 


tive memory, or, a 


painstaking 
zeal 
fire of 


88 romanti 


world, as he 


a he might say in the quotation marks 
that he finds so useful, “not half bad.” 
rhere was a time, after “Clayhanger” made 
its appearance, when one thought of him as 
of one who held the promise of greatness, 
but of late yearg Mr. Bennett has settled 
lown to a good workaday pace. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that he “adorns 
all that he touches,” but at least he has the 
faculty of making most that he touches 
interesting. His method of arresting at- 
tention becomes at times a trifle mechan- 


ical, as might be expected of one who must 


turn out an almost incredible number of 
words per annum. The same tricks of style 
that appear in the novels appear again in 
Your United States,” and they crop up 
with even greater frequency in “Paris 
Nights” (Doran), his latest book of “im- 
pressions of places and peoples.” It ex- 
hibits all Mr Bennett's defects, but it 
exhibits his virtues as well. It is a bulky 
volume of attractive make-up and excellent 
type containing a series of impressions 
ined in many parts of Europe; and most 
of it is very readable \t least half of the 
olume 1 levoted to his own land, and 
, inquestionable that he writes best of 
hat he know best, which is the English 
iddle cla After spending a somewhat 
inst ti i with him at the Paris 
Varilét ‘ li t while h endeavors 
i himself that his native canni 

n peril of being overset by the 

ittrac of Mont Carlo, it 

i lef to go with him again to 

| hich 1} know so well, to 

J i il London Embank 

a day in his com 

t of England holiday 

Bla | Mr. Bennett genius is 

‘ ind the 1 admirable on 
that account i} is at his best when 
explaining a mystery like the chronic te 
pidity of the hot water in the establishment 
i Mr mitt vhere the water, being 
ited tl kitchen range, is at its hot 
test at midda on Sunday, when nobody 
vant it, and at its coldest mornings and 
nings, When everybody wants it; or when 

he is philosophizing on the household trials 
of Mrs. Smith,” and the problems pre- 
ented by the case of Matilda, the maid-of- 
ill work Paris Nights” is illustrated by 
I A. Rickards, whose clever and spirited 
aketche add much to the attractiveness of 

the volume 

It is a pleasure to welcome the series 
of handsome, serviceable volumes which D 
B. Updike at the Merrymount Press, Bos- 
ton, Is publishing in the Humanist’s Libra-| 
ry, edited by Lewis Einstein. The last vol- 
ume to appear is Albrecht Direr’s “Rec- 
ords of Journeys to Venice and the Low 
Countries issued under the editorship of 
Roger Fry With the appearance of each 
number we feel tempted to praise at length 
the quality of paper, printing, and editing 
Such care is not wasted when bestowed 
upon the large figures of the Renaissance 
vho are the subjects of this rich Library, 
ind is Indeed no more than replacing them 
in the settings to which they were accus-' 
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he 


tomed in their day. In some respects the let- | 
ters from Venice, written in 1506 to Wilibald 
Pirkheimer are the most interesting part of 
the book. They have a touch of gayety 
which is lacking in the later journal. Diirer 


enjoys the society of the Venetian painters, 


at least of some of them. Bellini “has 
praised me highly to many gentlemen. He! 
would willingly have something of mine, 


and came himself to me and asked me to do 
something for him, and said that he would 
pay well for it. ... He is very old and yet 
he is the best painter of all.” But some of | 
the artists he calls “faithless, lying, thiev- | 
ish rascals,” are so jealous of him| 
that they threaten his life. Diirer de- 
scribes his one lesson in dancing and vows 
that it shall not be repeated, owing to the 
expense and his ineptness; he tells of pre- | 
cious stones and Greek books he has col-| 
lected for Pirkheimer, and twits him on his | 
loves, in the last instance furnishing a hu-| 
morous drawing. | 


who 


At the time of his journey to the Nether- | 
lands, 1520-1521, Diirer enjoyed an assured | 
reputation and on friendliest terms | 
with Flemish painters. Yet we hear all too} 
little of them on the personal side, rather | 
too much space being given to the state of | 


was 


his finances. On one occasion he paid one | 
stiver for a bath; on another he gave an} 
attentive servant ten stivers as a tip, etc.| 

' 


There is one glowing passage based on ru- 
mors concerning Luther: | 

On the Friday before Whitsuntide, 1521, | 
tidings came to me at Antwerp that Martin 
Luther had been treacherously taken pris- 


oner, for he trusted the Emperor Charles’s 
herald, who had been granted to him with} 
the Imperial safe conduct . . Immediately 
there appeared ten knights, who treacher- 
ously carried off the pious man, who had 
been betrayed; a man enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, a follower of Christ and of 
the true Christian faith, and whether he 
lives yet or whether they have put him to} 
death, I know not. If he has suffered, it} 
is for the sake of Christian truth and be-| 
cause he has fought with the un-Christ- 
like papacy, which strives with its heavy 


load of human laws against the redemption 
of Christ 


dinner with Erasmus, but 
Altogether, the journal 
the of man somewhat 
conscious of his fame, of one who is 
painting quite as much for the money there 


He 
without 


records a 
comment 
a 


gives impression 


yet 


is in it as for his love of it. The trans- 
lation has been done by Rudolph Tombo. 
W. A. Dwiggins furnishes an attractive 


title-page, and Mr. Fry’s introduction gives 
a comprehensive summary of Diirer’s artis- 
tie achievements. 

The artist who can write his own descrip- 
tive text and make the story of his travels 
as charming as his pictures is a rare per- 


son. At last one of his kind has visited the 
Weat Coast of South America, and the re- 
sult is most satisfactory. A couple of years 
ago Ernest Peixotto took his sketch-book 


from Panama to Lima, Mollendo, Cuzco, and 
La Paz; then, retracing his steps, went up 
the Pacific Coast via Acapulco to the Gold- 
The result is a delightful volume 
called “Pacific from Panama” 
(Seribner), reminding of Hopkinson 
Smith’s ability to acquire accurate in- 
formation, put it into pleasant English, and 
illustrate it with charming sketches. Mr. 
Pelxotto has gone a step further, and, in- 
of limiting himself to somewhat dis- 


en Gate. 
Shores 


one 


stead 


connected travel essays, has told the whole 
story of his Journey In an intimate manner. 





He makes no pretence at erudition or schol- 
arship. There is no index, and the map is 
redolent of the era of the buccaneers. His 
volume is essentially of the gift-book type, 


‘and yet it is more than that, for the text 
lof richly illustrated gift books is rarely 


as interesting and as trustworthy as in the 
present case. There are remarkably few 
misstatements. The author has succeeded 
also in catching that elusive will-o’-the- 
wisp “atmosphere.” To those who are fa- 
miliar with the West Coast the volume will 
be welcome, because it contains so many 
of those fleeting artistic scenes which the 
traveller's camera fails to get. While for 
those to whonf the West Coast is still a 
terra incognita one could not wish a hap- 
pier fate than that they should be intro- 
duced to the hospitable shores of Peru 
through the delightfully graphic pages of 
Mr. Peixotto. 


“Rambles in Autograph Land” (Putnam), 
by Adrian H. Joline, is, as it were, the 
literary testament of a disappearing type 
of enthusiast. Autographs—meaning, of 
course, letters or literary manuscripts; Mr. 
Joline scorned the collecting of mere sig- 
natures—are on the one hand the trophies 
of a fascinating kind of hunt; on the other 
the clues to historic personalities. About 
half the book is given up to general con- 
siderations on collecting, the other half is 
a running commentary on Mr. Joline’s own 
autograph collections with many facsimiles. 
Here whim rules supreme. The writers 
were so vivid to Mr. Joline that he patted 
them on the back, abused them, derided 
them, lauded them to the skies, as the mood 
the comment is 
again 
Altogether 


demanded Sometimes 
charmingly 


lengthy or crudely testy. 


tiresomely 
it is 


mellow, 


|a readable jumble, and an interesting me- 


morial of a sturdy personality, but light- 
ness of the saving grace of such 
abiblia, is absent. One finds oneself read- 
ing along chiefly for tidbits like this from 
Frederick Locker-Lampson to Miss Col- 
lins, a poet’s daughter, with a gift of ear- 


touch, 


rings: “I am very glad you like the ear- 
rings. How is it that, your father being 
a poet, you never have had your ears 
bored?” 


On the occasion of the first general meet- 
ing of the session of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, London, Mr. Ellis H. Minns 
read an important paper on certain Greek 
documents of the first century B. C., re- 
cently found in Western Media. Mr. Minns 
explained that the documents—three in 
number—were preserved out of a collec- 
tion from near Avroman. The first and 
second were in Greek, but the third, which 
has not yet been deciphered, was probably 
in Pehlevi. The fact that the first two 
were written in Greek was interesting, be- 
cause non-Egyptian was rare. It went to 
prove, what had been suspected by ar- 
chewologists for some time past, namely, 
the existence of a strong element of Hel- 
lenism in the most eastern portion of the 
Seleucid empire. With regard to the con- 
tents of the documents, they were both 
conveyances of a vineyard called Dadbaka- 
bag. Each is, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, in duplicate, the “close” version being 
tied up and sealed by the witnesses to pre- 
vent any tampering with it, the “patent” 
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version, usually the fuller, 
sible. 
of the Parthian Kings. One is of the 
time of Mithradates II, the other from the 
reign of Phraates IV. The names of the 
three of Mithradates, two 
the other a daughter of 
Tigranes; four of Phraates, including a 
Cleopatra, but not naming Musa. The 
place names are all unknown. 


queens follow, 
his sisters, 


The death is reported from England of 
William Prideaux Courtney, who had a 
solid reputation especially as a biographer. 
He did considerable work for the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography,” and published 
a number of scholarly books, them 
“Register of National Bibliography,” 3 vols, 
“The Secrets of Our National Literature, 
and “Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry.” 


among 


, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


This season, it is well worth the parents’ 
while the delightful reprint 
of Anatole France’s “Girls and Boys” 
(Duffield)—a book rendered distinctive by 
the charming color-plates of Boutet de 
Monvel. The text is full of that under- 
standing of child life which will fascinate 
the grown reader, and gain the immediate 
of the young. The illustrations 


to examine 


sympathy 


are by a master hand of simple line and 
color. The French has been feelingly trans- 
lated. Altogether the combination is re- 
freshing. 


“Mother Goose” (Century) consists of a 
judicious selection of of the old 
nursery rhymes, compiled illustrated 


by Arthur Rackham. Each page is a clear 


some 


and 


example of well-placed type and wide mar- 
gin, while the line drawings are among 
the best Mr. Rackham has done. 


“Gulliver’s Travels” (Harper) belongs to 
a series embracing such other well-known 
classics as “Robin Hood,” “The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson,” and “Tom Brown's School 
Days.” It is introduced in the right spirit 
by W. D. Howells, and the illustrations by 
Louis Rhead, 
vey an admirable idea of the marvels, large 


imitative of wood-cuts, con- 


and small, which crowd this “supreme” 
story. 

A companion to last year’s “Treasure 
Island” is the present edition of Steven- 
son's “Kidnapped” (Scribner), with pictures 
by the same artist, N. C. Wyeth. It is 
difficult to find a more adventurous-look- 
ing volume, with the essential action of 
the story heightened by colored illustra- 


tions as piratical as they are dramatic. 

An edition of similar artistic propor- 
tions “Tales from Washington Irving’s 
Traveller” (Lippincott), illustrated in color 
by George Hood, method is a com- 
bination of Howard Pyle’s and Maxfield 
Parrish’s. But the pictures are disap- 
pointing both in imaginative conception 
and in pictorial effect. 

Once “The Arabian Nights” 
(Holt) subjected to selection and over- 
hauling, this time by the judicious hand 
of Frances Jenkins Olcott, formerly super- 
visor of children’s work in the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Library. A brief preface indi- 
cates her excellent taste in 
version, and her conscientious efforts to 
preserve as much of the original lies 
within juvenile understanding. Several un- 
familiar stories are included. Whatever 


is 


whose 


more is 


using the same 


as 


being acces- | 
The dating formule give the titles) 


the decorative format of “The Arabian 
Nights,” there is not quite that flavor which 
the old-time wood-cut gave of men with} 
baggy trousers and women with veiled 
faces 

An imported edition 
Tanglewood Tales” is 
r. Y¥. Crowell Company. 
thoroughly illustrated by 
ist, George Soper. 


of Hawthorne's 
sent forth by the 
This has been 
the English art 


tendency 
to 
We 


It is note a on 
the 
lines 


had 
ecent 


interesting to 
part of children’s literature 
similar to adult 
many novelized 


follow 
fiction have 
dramas within 
finds 
n plays converted into storig 
When Maeterlinck’s “Bl 
produced the New The 
not regarded strictly as a play for 
at least it contained much child 
in it, and did, in fact, attract num 
folk. It may be 
that they caught th 
meaning of many of the mystic scene But 
Madame Maeterlinck has eviden 
the W room for the “Chi 
Bird” (Dodd, Mead), a daintily 
looking volume, with 
than 
production 
with 
sprinkling of dialogue. 


! well 
the 


ur tird 


years. This season two 


no s for 


young 


while 


f. 


at atre, 
| was 
children, 
nterest 


berless young even 


safely conjectured 
thought 

Blu 
bound, fat 
by Herbert 
photograph scenes from 
Much descriptive 
the 


as 


pictures 
Paus, rather 
the 


matter 


stage 


is used, here and re a 


Florence Yates Hann has been more orig 


inal in converting Rostand’s “Chanticleer” 
into a kind of La Fontaine fable for 
children (Stokes). The work has been 
done in a skilful fashion, for, instead of 


the straight narrative 


on the order of a minute synopsis has been 


rewriting story, a 


made, with much relish of humor and much 
use of satire. Wherever the dialogue has 
been translated it has been done collo- 
quially and well. Many a grown person 
will relish this juvenile book for the spir- 
ited manner in which the incidents have 
been utilized. The pictures by J. A. Shep- 
herd are unfailingly in accord with the 
uniqueness and wisdom of the text. On its 
own merit the book deserves success. 

“The Strange Story Book” (Longmans) is 
the last volume to receive the editorial 
care of Andrew Lang It therefore con- 
tains a portrait of this caterer to child- 


hood’s folklore, and an introduction by Mrs 


Lang telling something of the twenty-five 
years’ service bestowed on the compilation 
of the many-hued series of story books. We 
have no reason to change our views re- 


matter for 
time better spent 
Andersen. As the 
outward garb of this volume is handsome 
To one reading “The White Duckling and 
Other Tales” (Crowell), translated Na- 
than Haskell Dole, there may be some add 


ethnological 
be 


garding the use of 


children whose would 


with Grimm and usual, 


by 


ed zest in the fact that the stories have 
been collected by the Czar himself for the 
amusement of the Imperial! children. Cer 
tain it is that the pictures by Bilibin ar 
rich in color and imagination, at the sam 
time that they are very Russian This is 
a reissue of what has hitherto been known 
as “The Russian Fairy Book.” 

Emilie Kip Baker's “Stories of Old Greece 
and Rome” (Macmillan) is an excellent 
combination of mythology and literature 


in a know- 
of 
gods and god- 
Biblical ref- 


We are sadly wanting these day 
ledge of Olympia, and incapable 
to the 


placing 


as un 
derstanding allusion 


lesses as we of 


are 
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erences. The author has wisely compiled 


an appendix wherein poetic references are 
given, so that the reader may be accus- 
tomed to associate the names with litera- 
ture. For example, after reading the story 
of Prometheus, told in a simple and agree- 
able manner, we are referred to A®schylus’s 
‘Prometheus Bound,” Shelley's “Prome- 
theus Unbound,” and to the poems on Pro- 
metheus by Longfellow and Lowell Here 
is a Christmas gift that is a tonic for 
the weak imagination of the modern child 
“The Pipes of Clovis” (Litt! Brown), 
written with freshness of style by Gra 
Duffie Boylan, is an interesting 
legendary character Its hero |i if 
er's son who can play up ils | 3 h 
musi i to lur to him the bea ind 
birds of the land Fortunate also that the 
lad discovers how to draw towards him all 
horses near and far, for a tim rrive 
hen his Queen is threatened by the Hut 
The barbarians soon overflow tl land, and 
this hero of ours, mounted on a wild 
horse, whose feet are touched with n 
swiftness, ply the enemy it f tl 
try and saves th lay A ver l 
tory is this, and one above the ordi: 
The “Children’s Book of ¢ ri " 
ries (Doubleday, Pag } ! mpi 
Ada M. Skinner and A Don Dicki 
to supply a want in the library rhe fr 
tisplece is that delightful color 
John Leech of Mr. Fezziwig Ball in D 
ens “Christmas Carol.’ In the t ] of 
contents we find many old friend i 
as the law of copyright would allow 
Poetry is slimly represented this 
What there is of it, however, is of a marked 
kind. Frances Jenkins Olcott has compiled 
what she calls an anthology of “Story Tell 
ing Poems” (Houghton Mifflin), selected for 
story-telling and reading aloud, as well 
for the children’s own readings rh i 
many fables, myths, legends, talk roma 
or historical in treatment, so the editor 
argues, which, told in rhythmic form t 
so logical in manner as to render it ea 
to retell the plots. Take, for instance, tl 
sad career of “Augustus who would not ha 
any Soup,” as detailed by Dr. Heinrich Hoff 
man: the story possibilitt in it are a 
striking as those in Campbell's “Lord Ullin 
Daughter,” In Cowper's “John Gilpin,” and 
in Browning's “Pied Piper.” For the benefit 


of those teachers who would emphasize the 
ethics In each poem, a subject index |} 
been made. This is a judiciously planned 
little book, and no child could have a more 
competent guide than Miss Olcott 

Ee. Boyd Smith is an artist very much In 
demand He seems to be the official i! 
lustrator for Houghton Mifflin For a 
very richly manufactured edition of Scott's 
‘Ivanhoe,” he has done a number of color- 
d full pages—pale in tint but sufficiently 
chivalric in conception. This volume ex- 
emplifies the belief that, given a popular 
exterior, Scott will be read as often as ever 
he was The grown-up editions are much 
too severe in format and in paragraphing 

Peace-loving parents will frown upon H 
G. Wells for Writing “Little Wars” (Small, 


Maynard), but we personally cannot but 


delight in the science of 


warfare which he 


has reduced to terms of the nursery oo! 
Last year we hailed his “Floor Gams as 
much because they opened an infinite fleld 
of association between father and child as 
because they were delightfully described 
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Soldiers of 
ons such as an elastic garter, a pea-shoot- 


er, a rubber ball—and an untrammelled 
floor! Follow the rules of the game as Mr. 
Wells frames them, and you will have an 


exciting round military tactics and 
strategy—what he calls “tin murder.” It is 
to be hoped that squeamish parents will not 


of 


children miss such fun. 

rhe conventional type of book now 
claims our the book of advice, more 
al than Cobbett’s sanctimonious guid- 


let their 
more 
noth 
practh 
less biographical than Smiles’s “Self- 


Hel Lily R. Foxcraft has written the 
typical commonplaces in “While You Are 
a Girl (Pilgrim) The text is perfect 
enough in its model attitude to turn the 
iintliest yung person bad. Mrs. Chris- 
rerhune Herrick’s “My Boy and I” 
(Dana Estes) is better, and is tempered 
with a sense of humor She particularly 


the mother who has not yet real- 


iddresses 


ized that the son has a definite place in 
household—the right to have his friends 

nd to cultivate his interests. 
There is only a step from being to doing 
i our present-day children’s literature 
is why A. Russell Bond's “With Men 
Who |! rhing (Munn) will particularly 
il to the ambitious boy For it dis- 
ill the engineering activities to be 
it near a city, and one gets a 
ur ide of m of the marvels occur- 
“x rig before our eyes Unfortunately, 
mat crapers, of foundation 
ilding, of w tunnelling, and other 
ilar activiti is marred by afi artificial 
y dealing with two boys who witness the 

ler ! 
“a 

science 
Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist: His 
Life and Works. By H. W. Dickinson. 
New York: John Lane & Co, $3 net 
This biography has been written to 
do justice to a famous inventor, who 
has, perhaps, been overestimated by 


American biographers, and has not re- 
celved proper credit from English writ 
ers. When it is recalled that Fulton 
spent some of the most important years 
of his life in England, it is not so sur- 
prising that should be indebted at 
last to an English writer for an impar- 
tial survey of his life. 

Fulton's life in 
is considered carefully, as it Was a pe 


we 


England as an artist 
riod of great influence on his character. 
Mr. Dickinson evidently believes that he 
abandoned profession turned 
suddenly to that of engineering because 
of the conviction that he could never be 


his and 


come more than a respectable artist. His 


American blographers are prone to give 


the impression that Fulton at once be 
came a successful engineer and inven 
tor But Mr. Dickinson's analysis of 
the work of these years shows it rather 
as a foundation for future attainments. 


Exceedingly fertile in ideas though he 
might be, he needed time to learn what 


others had done. 





tin and lead and wood, weap- 


Fulton's real work began in his long 
visit to France. Perceiving that war 
was the chief occupation of the country, 
he conceived the idea of attacking ships 


with submarines armed with explosives | 


which could be attached to the hulls of 
vessels. Mr. Dickinson's account of the 
long endeavor to perfect the submarine 
is most interesting, and the apprecia- 
tion of Fulton’s genius in this inven- 
tion, of his scientific spirit, and of his 
daring and surprising success in buila- 
ing and operating his submarines, is ac- 
curate and just. Fulton’s persistence 
was indefatigable, and, though a for- 
eigner and unknown, he managed to 
hold the attention of officials of all 
ranks, and even finally interested Na 
poleon, who not only appointed so emi 
nent a commission as Volney, Monge, 
and Laplace to report on the invention, 
but also gave a grant of money and of- 
fered an opportunity to try his “tor- 
pedoes” against the English ships. 


Then, just as Fulton's hopes were 
highest, came the bitter disappointment 
of neglect and dismissal. Mr. Dickinson 
gives as the probable reason for this ac- 
tion of Napoleon, the conviction that, 
however brilliant the experiment, it was 


only an experiment. He says: 


Napoleon ready and anxious to em- 
ploy any means known to science to further 
but it 


anything that 


was 


was no part of his policy 
had not been put 
essfully. He allowed Ful- 
to work out his invention just to that 
he could judge whether or not 


his ends, 


to take up 
into practice suc¢ 
ton 


point where 


it would be of use to him, and having con- 
vinced himself that it could not, dropped 
the matter without hesitation. And he was 


right; Fulton's series of experiments, bril- 
liant though they showed that 
until a motor could be developed capable of 
the restrictions imposed, 
was impracticable. For 
the world had to wait 


were, only 


working under 
further 
this 
many years longer. 


progress 


development 


The remainder of Fulton's life was 
spent on the problem of steam navi- 
gation, which he was destined to solve 
so brilliantly. Disgusted with the fail- 
ure of his submarines, he must undoubt- 
edly have felt that the great need for 
such boats was something better than 
muscular power to propel them. Thus 
his failure led him to his great work. 
With undiminished energy he obtained 
the financial aid of Chancellor Livings- 
ton and plunged into the designing and 
building of a steamboat. After many 
mishaps, the public trial of the first 
steamboat took place on the river Seine. 
Mr. Dickinson could find only a brief 
reference to it In one of the Paris news- 
papers, which recorded that, “On the 
2ist Thermidor (9th August, 1803) a 
trial was made of a new invention, of 
which the complete and brilliant suc- 
cess should have important conse- 
quences for the commerce and internal 
navigation of France. .. .” 


But Fulton and Livingston had no in- 
tention of remaining in France; they 
'were looking forward to the sure re- 
ward which awaited them in America. 
Fulton soon left for England, where he 
acquainted himself with what English 
‘engineers were doing and where he ob- 
tained from Boulton and Watts an en- 
gine for his boat. At last, after nine- 
teen years of absence, he returned to 
his native land and finished his life 
work. Mr. Dickinson gives Fulton am- 
ple credit for the way in which he met 
and overcame obstacles of all kinds, 
but he sets rather undue emphasis on 
his executive ability, which withdraws 
the attention from his inventive orig- 
inality. He thinks that the English 
were so far advanced in steam engineer- 
ing that it could have been but a few 
years before they would have solved the 
problem. But the same can be said of 
almost any invention, and the fact is 
that English engineers had tried and 
'failed, whereas Fulton succeeded. Ful- 
ton’s calculations and plans, as present- 
ed by Mr. Dickinson himself, are the 
most convincing evidence of Fulton's in- 
ventive genius. 


From of “Wake-Robin,” which 
John Burroughs wrote while a government 
clerk in Washington, to “The Summit of the 
Years” (Houghton Mifflin), his latest vol- 
ume of essays, is a matter of above four 
decades—decades stretching back into that 
Mid-Victorian of complacency, pro- 
priety, and signal achievement, and for- 
ward into this age of science of which Mr. 
Burroughs confesses that he, too, at times 
feels “the weary weight.” His latest book 
differs little from his first. The new vintage 
is, all things considered, quite as good as 
the older ones, for if it leaves one some- 
what more solemn, one enjoys nevertheless 
the old mingled tranquillity and exhilara- 
tion. The first essay, in the author’s most 
confidential and at the same time most ur- 
bane mood, contains an Emersonian sen- 
tence that summarizes a large part of Mr. 
Burroughs’s philosophy: “What I meet in 
life, in my walks, or in my travels, which 
is akin to me, or in the line of my interests 
| and sympathies, that sticks to me like a 
| burr, or, better than that, like the food 
|I eat.” Another essay, “In the Noon of 
| Science,” marks a shift in emphasis since 
| the author's previous volume, “Time and 


| Change,” in which science was conceived as 


| tending to crush out religion and poetry; 
| now, the fault turns out to ours—we, 
| not science, are found wanting, for where 
|} is that “mental robustness, or spiritual joy 

and vigor, that enables one to transmute 
| and spiritualize science’? (Perhaps, after 
;all, the scientific spirit has _ spirited it 
| away.) Although and poetry go 
| hand in hand” in that “they transform and 
| illuminate the common,” life in America is 
| “undoubtedly the ugliest and most material- 
| istic that any country or age ever saw.” 
| Verily, Mr, Burroughs is cheerful rather 
| than cheering. 


the days 


era 


be 


“sclence 


A large section of Mr. Burroughs’s book— 
| five or six of the fourteen essays—is given 
up to a highly repetitious discussion of the 
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animal mind. Relying on the term “in- 
stinct,” even though the “new psychology” 
is inclined to avoid the word, Mr. Bur- 
roughs stoutly maintains, as he has main- 
tained for years, that “we reason for the 
brute”; and he professes scant interest in 
the laboratory study of animal psychology. 
He entertains, indeed, a general suspicion 
of elaborate paraphernalia, of “pother and 
appliances and tiresome calculations,” and 
exclaims (as he well may): “With what 
desperate thoroughness the new men study 
the birds.” 


From Mr. Burroughs’s essays, and from 
most “nature books,” Dr. Townsend's “Sand 
Dunes and Salt Marshes” (Dana Estes) dif- 
fers in being a sober account, in the man- 
ner of Gilbert White, of the innumerable 
interesting phenomena which the Massachu- 
setts coast, particularly at Ipswich, has 
disclosed to the author in almost forty 
years. Half of the dozen chapters deal 
with the changes in the formation of dunes, 
and with the birds and flora and the harbor 
seal that are characteristic of the Ipswich 
dunes; most of the other half are devoted 
to a similar study of salt marshes. This 
book one may well find refreshing, as 
Lowell found Gibbon, through the writer's 
“honest incapacity of imagination.” It con- 
tains an index, and is heavily loaded with 
illustrations from photographs 


A writer of conspicuously less hard sens: 
than either of .the foregoing is Stanton 
Davis Kirkham, whose somewhat trivial 
view of nature is again exemplified in 
“North and South” (Putnam). Despite th 
title, the book is not complementary to the 
author’s “East and West,” in which both 
North and South were already am- 
Moreover, the mode 
of treatment is dissimilar, since in 
the present volume two localities 
are studied, and in the earlier vol 
ume about a dozen. The two places are 
Pine Bank in western New York, where the 


ply represented 


writer spends his summers, and Milford in 
South Carolina, whither he goes each winter 
to “be with my friends the birds.” Mr. 
Kirkham’s theory is that each part of our 
country has a delightful “atmosphere,” or 
“spirit,” which is unique, an atmosphere 
that is expressed by certain trees and birds, 
such as the white pine and the Carolina 
wren, and that it behooves us, as loyal citi- 
zens and true images of God, to have fel- 
lowship with these atmospheres. Every part 
of the country has its peculiar fascination; 
imagine Mr. Kirkham exclaiming with Mr. 
Burroughs, “Oh, the flat, featureless, mo- 
notonous, cornstalk-littered Middle West!” 
Though his writing sometimes has charm, 
the following sentence is only a little worse 
than vthers: “To truly associate with 
plants and birds means to completely lend 
one’s self to them, to frequent their haunts 


almost as they do themselves.” 


The latest style in the out-of-doors life 
seems to prescribe an open barn door. Mr 
Burroughs’s essay entitled “A Barn-Door 
Outlook” begins: “I have a barn-door out- 
look because I have a hay-barn study, and 
I chose a hay-barn study because I want- 
ed a barn-door outlook.” We _ should 
not, therefore, be shocked by the novel- 
ty of the title of Mr. W. P. Eaton's 


book, “Barn Doors and Byways” (Small, 
Maynard), whatever we may think of the 
jocund but unlovely “Gift Book” binding in 


barn-door outlook in order that he may 
have “a wide, near view,” Mr. Eaton de- 
sires his in order to have his scenery prop- 
erly framed—‘“there was the picture, per- 
fectly composed, the soul of the pasture 
caught.” Mr. Eaton insists that he is not 
a naturalist, and that “a great deal of gush 
is written about birds,” and he wisely con- 
fines himself to vivacious description and 
reminiscence. Though devoid of intellectual 
weight and emotional intensity, his essays 
are very agreeable reading on account of 
the vividness of the pictures which he care 
fully composes for us, and of the sensations 
and sentiments aroused in him by roads and 
rivers, harbors and swamps, abandoned 
farms, and Berkshire winters. The illus 
trations—drawings by Walter King Stone 

are for the most part capital, and are thor- 
oughly in accord with the mood of the book 


“The Stars and Their Stories” (Holt), by 
Alice Griffith, is a book for young people, 
containing an excellent collection of star- 
lore, with much likelihood of reflex help- 
fulness to literature as well as science 
The author would seem to have brought 
tcgether comprehensively from every source, 
excerpting widely and wisely; and her 
pen collaborator, Margaret Burroughs, has 
aided greatly in visualizing the asterisms 
referred to. Here and there a _ classic 
painting is introduced, with a few tech- 
nical photographs; and at the end are maps 
of mid-latitude skies, though far from 
being as good as they ought to be. We 
have Addison and Aratus, Browning and 
Bryant, Carlyle and Catullus; also Hood 
and Hawthorne, Lowell and Longfellow, 
raylor and Turner, with Richard Proctor 
and Edward Everett not neglected, the dig- 
nified address of the last named at the 
dedication of thf Dudley Observatory in 
Albany half a century ago being appropri- 
ately adapted. Here, too, is Macaulay's 
‘Battle of Lake Regillus,” a much too 
lengthy lay sung at the feast in honor of 
Castor and Pollux. The interesting little 
book concludes with Galileo’s account of 
his first telescope, translated from the 


Sidertus Nuncius, and cannot fail to turn! 


starward old and young alike. 


Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Lowndean pro- 
fessor of astronomy and geometry at Cam- 
bridge University, England, and for the 
last twenty-one years director of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, died last week in Lon- 
don. He was born in Dublin in 1840, son 
of Robert Ball, a well-known naturalist, 
and was educated at Abbott's Grange, Ches- 
ter, and at Trinity College, Dublin He 
devoted himself throughout his college 
course to mathematical and physical stud- 
ies, and graduated in 1861 as university 
student in mathematics. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of applied mathe 
matics in the Royal College of Science, just 
established in Dublin, and in 1868 director 
of the Science and Art Museum in that city 
He became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
873, and professor of astronomy in the 
University of Dublin and royal astronomer 
of Ireland in 1874, which posts he held until 
189 


» 


when he was chosen for the Cam 
bridge chair He was mad lentific ad- 
viser to the Commissioner of Irish Lighta 
in 1884, and at various times he was presi 


dent of the Royal Astronomical Society, of 





gold and milk white. It is worth noting! the Mathematical Association, and of the 
that, whereas Mr. Burroughs desires his) 


Royal Zodlogical Society of Ireland. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from Dublin, 
and was knighted in 1886 by Queen Vic- 
toria. Sir Robert visited America in 1901- 
02 and again in 1907. On the first visit he 
delivered a series of lectures under the 
direction of the late Major J. B. Pond, and 
lectured aiso at several universities and 
before various learned societies He put 
lished many memoirs on mathematical 


tronomical, and physical subjects, and the 


following works on astronomy \ Treat 

on Spherical Astronomy, rhe Story of 
the Heavens, Starland, in Starry 
Realms, In the High Heavens lime 
and Tide,” The Earth's Beginning and 


Popular Guide to the Heavens 


Drama 
Thoughts and Afte) By Her- 
bert Beerboim Tres New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 net. 


1 j oug!l ts. 


This is a clever, witty, and entertain 
ing book, but it is also disingenuous, b 
cause, 1h maintaining its particular 
thesis, it studiously ignores, or misrep- 
resents, the chief argument of its oppo- 
nents. Professing to deal with many 
topics, the one object of it is to justify 
the system of spectacular production of 
Shakespearean and other classic plays 
adopted by the author, the well-known 
manager of His Majesty's Theatre, in 
London, and to establish his claim to 
be regarded as the leading living inter 
preter and preserver of the _ poetic 
drama. The points of his own brief, 
scattered through various chapters, may 
be summarized as follows: Starting 
from the proposition that Shakespeare 
is not for an age, but for all time, he 
argues that he must be considered not 
only as an ancient but a modern au- 
thor, and that therefore his works are 
entitled to whatever illusionary advan- 
tage may be conferred upon them by 
the latest devices of modern theatrical 
illustrative art. He quotes passages 
from the speeches of Chorus in “Henry 
V”—with a curious misapprehension of 
their actual drift—to show that Shake- 
speare bemoaned the absence of such 
appliances. What he meant, of course, 
was that all such defects must and 
might be supplied by the imagination. 
Sir Herbert holds that it is easier to 
believe in ships and armies, the splen 
dors of pageantry, etc., when you can 
see them. As for the cutting and trans- 
position of the text, that he asserts—not 
without plausibility—must have been 
common in Shakespeare’sown day. Cer- 
tainly, it is true that In doing this he 
has only followed authoritative prece 
dent. Furthermore, he contends that 
the text itself, of which the most vital 
parts are scrupulously respected, is re 
inforced by this illuminative treatment. 
Upon mere literary enthusiasts—ideal- 
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who are in favor 
of a modest or “adequate” scenic equip- 
ment for such masterworks, pours 
out all the vials of his contempt. Final- 
he to think it an unan 
swerable argument adduces his box- 


ists as he calls them 


he 


ly—and seems 
ue 
office receipts as evidence that the mass 


of public opinion is on his side. 


Now, much of this, or even all of it, 
may be true, but none of it touches the 
real issue. There are, of course, thuse 
who believe that the sublimest creations 
of Shakespeare's genius can be enjoyed 
best in the closet They may be left 
out of the question Among theatre- 

ers, even of the most intelligent sort, 

ry few object to scenery in itself, or 
ould deny t possibility of its aid to 
n What the real Shakespeare- 

lover ot necessarily a deep student 
de object to m vehemently, is the 
nnece iry elabe tion of scenery at 
the expense of the text and the art of 
acting, which it is the prime function 
and privilege of the theatre to foster 
and develop. Herein lies the gist of the 
charge which the most competent crit 
ics, since the days of Charles Kean, the 
first actor-manager who used the glitter 
of tinsel to blind the eyes of his patrons 
to his histrionic deficiens have pre- 
ferred against his successors and imita- 
tors, including Sir Herbert Tree. And 
it is this vital nub of the whole mat 
ter that our essayist most carefully 
avoids Ile discourses, with much glib 
unction, of the glories of his art, of the 
archeological and historical value of 
his pictorial decorations and his trium- 
phant materialization of poetic visions, 


but concerning the acting, the actual in- 
terpretation of the plays themselves, he 


preserves, possibly from motives of mod- 
esty, a discreet silence And yet, when 
the honor, and popularization, of Shake- 


speare is the aim, this is the all-impor- 


tant point Sir Herbert himself, pre- 
umably, if pressed, would admit so 
much This axiom granted, it follows, 
a natural and inevitable corollary, 
that, In every Shakespearean produc 
tion conducted on sound artistic prin 
ples, the principal character should be 
entrusted to the actor most capable of 
interpreting It Sir Herbert, therefore, 


n protesting that his policy is the right 


virtually asserts his own preémi- 
nence as the interpreter of Hamlet, 
thello, Macbeth, Shylock, and Falstaff 
This claim, to say the least, is not sup 
ported by the bulk of the best critical 
opinion It is only fair to add that in 
this arbitrary and egotistical preémp 
tion of the most conspicuous parts he 
has simply followed the system of which 
he Is so ardent an advocate Incidental 
he has also touched upon Its most 
bvious and mischievous fallacy “he 
ry stress that he lays upon the at 
tractive powers of spectacle suggests an 
uneasy suspicion that his success has 
been managerial rather than Shake 
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'spearean. And this has always been the/ 


verdict of the best equipped jurors. 


With respect to the “illusion” upon | 


which he insists so persistently, it may 
be remarked that of this quality there 
are two kinds in the theatre, the merely | 
visual, which is created by costumes | 
and pictures, and the intellectual and 
emotional, which is established by ve- 
racious and inspired acting, and which 
is virtually independent of scenic arti- 
fice. It is of the latter, of course, that 
Shakespeare speaks. What has been the 
chief of illusion at His Majes- 
ty’s, the acting of Herbert its 
gorgeous background? Unfortunately, 
no analysis of box-office figures can an- 
But of what Shake- 
spearean character has Sir Herbert been 


source 


Sir or 


swer that query. 


generally acknowledged as the best liv- 
ing representative, and of his 
representations been commended 
especially for its Shakespearean spirit? 
His book provokes these interrogations. 
How does his work as a Shakespearean 
devotee compare with that of F. R. Ben- 
son, who has produced, throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, for 
thirty years, nearly all the plays of the 
poet, in the miserably “adequate” meth- 
od to which Sir Herbert is so superior— 
maintaining, meanwhile, a practical dra- 
matic which supplied the 
English stage with nearly all the rising 
young actors whom the hope of a 
future theatrical revival rests? He has 
never found sumptuous adornment nec- 
essary to the creation of illusion or the 
reinforcement of the text. An actor 
and a student, not a showman, knowing | 
that the play is the thing, he abjures 
excesses in upholstery, saves as much as 
possible of the written word, and demon- 
strates the modernity of “Hamlet” by 
giving it, in his simple fashion, without 
cuts or transpositions, and drawing ap- 
preciative audiences. It is men. like 
Benson, William Poel, the Greets, and 
tranville Barker who best serve the 
cause of Shakespeare. 


which 


has 


school has 


on 





In the Masterpieces of English Drama 
‘American Book Co.) has appeared “Philip 
Massinger,” edited by Lucius A. Sherman, 
of the University of Nebraska. The small 
volume contains “The Roman Actor,” “The 
Maid of Honor,” “A New Way to Pay Old 
and “Believe As You List,” togeth- 
introduction, notes, 


Debts,” 


er with a competent 


ind glossary 
Israel 
thr act 


title 


finished a 
has given the 
The chief issues 
character, but their serti- 
an element of com- 


recently 
he 


Zangwill has 
to 


Saints.” 


play, which 
“Plaster 
of 


ousness is leavened by 


ire a e#rave 


edy. The plece has been acquired by Gas- 
ton Mayer, who hopes to produce it at a 
London West End theatre early in the com- 
ing year 

The Bushey Repertory Theatre has be-| 
gun operations in England, with a pro- 
gramme consisting of three pleces, “The| 
Dart Lady of the Sonnets.” by Bernard 
Shaw The Unseen Helmsman,” by Miss! 


| rhythm.” 


Laurence Alma-Tadema, and “The Maha- 
rani of Arakan,” by Rabindranath Tagore 
and George Calderon. Two further per- 
formances are promised during the season, 
apart from meetings, debates, and lectures, 
while Arthur Bourchier has offered the use 
of the Garrick for a matinée. The Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre also is mak- 
ing a fresh start with “Candida” and “The 
Critic,” and a lecture by John Drinkwater 
on the subject of “Repertory Theatres.” 
Arthur Bourchier has procured a piece, in 
four acts, by Herr Paul Lindau, entitled 
“Der Anderer.” A French adaptation, called 
“Le Procureur Hallers,” is at the Thé&tre 


Antoine. Although there is a certain simi- 


larity between the main idea of “Der An- 
derer” and that of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” the story, its incidents, and char- 
acters are widely different from those in 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s book. Moreover, 
Herr Lindau’s play ends happily, in marked 
contrast to the tragic conclusion of Ste- 
venson’s story. 


Musie 





the Composer. By Edgar Still- 
New York: G. Schirmer. 


Chopin 
man Kelley. 


$1.60. 
Chamber Music. By Thomas E. Dun- 
hill. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


$3.20 net. 
In the field of musical literature Mr. 


| Kelley’s volume on Chopin is the most 


original and valuable book of the year; 
in some respects, moreover, it is the 
most important of all the monographs 
on this great and popular composer. 
Time was when the learned musicians 


|condescendingly patted Chopin on the 
|back as a writer of pleasing drawing- 


room pieces of the better sort, who, to 
be sure, indulged in daring feats and 
irregularities that deserved censure. The 
eminent German critic, Rellstab, found 
him “inexhaustible in his ear-splitting 
discords, forced transitions, harsh mod- 
ulations, ugly distortions of melody and 
Others conceived of his pieces 
as being the result of a mental condition 
akin to the morbid process in a mollusk 
which yields pearls. An English critic 
declared that Chopin’s sojourn in Paris 
“exerted a salutary influence on his art, 
inasmuch as it toned down his Arabian 
howl.” Others of the wise men admit- 
ted the subtle charm of his music, but 
denied that it had any scientific basis; 
one of these critics being Niecks, 
Chopin’s most elaborate biographer. A 
prominent virtuoso spoke to Mr. Kelley 
of Chopin as the greatest composer for 
the piano, adding: “But, of course, he 
was no musician like Brahms.” 

This general estimate of Chopin afford- 
ed a striking illustration of the academ- 
ic superstition that science and charm 
of style are incompatible. Liszt was the 


first to divine that Chopin’s music was 
intellectual as well as sensuous and 
emotional; that its harmonic tissue was 
“both original and erudite”; 


that his 
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works mark “an epoch in the formation 
of style’; that one might advantageous- 
ly “dissect his magnificent pages, which 
afford so rich a field for scientific 
observation.” He did not, however, 
himself undertake this task, and it has 
remained for Mr. Kelley to do it. No 
one could be better qualified, for he is 
not only one of America’s foremost and 
most erudite composers, but he has the 
gift of expressing himself clearly. His 
theme is the structural art of Chopin 
and its influence on contemporaneous 
composers. While others have hinted 
at these things, Mr. Kelley is the first 
who does not content himself with brief 
remarks, but discusses the topic thor- 
oughly, citing passage after passage, in 
parallel columns, as it were, to prove 
his assertions. 

All music composed since the thirties 
and forties of the last century shows, 
Mr. Kelley is convinced, Chopin's influ- 
ence, either directly or indirectly. Even 
Wagner is not an exception; he admir- 
ed what he called the “equipoise of 
means and ends” in Chopin as much as 
he did in Palestrina or in Mozart, and 
the examples cited by Mr. Kelley show 
beyond a doubt that he was strongly 
influenced by the chromatic progres- 
sions of Chopin; indeed, Wagner's “kin- 
ship to the Polish master is as evident 
as his relationship to Beethoven.’ 

Particularly interesting and novel ars 
Mr. Kelley’s remarks on Chopin's atti- 
tude towards the orchestra. He is com- 
monly supposed to have been almost a 
bungler in this department of composi 
tion, but in truth he actually anticipat 
ed some fine orchestral effects of the ! 
ture, as when he added a trombone to 
the score of his E minor concerto 
“an unheard-of procedure in concerted 
music.” With plausible ingenuity Mr. 
Kelley makes it seem probable that the 
main reason why Chopin wrote so little 
for the orchestra was that the intensely 
chromatic character of his music made 
it unavailable for that purpose till 
chromatic horns and trumpets had been 
introduced by Wagner. 

While this is more or less conjectur- 
al, Mr. Kelley establishes beyond a 
doubt that Chopin not only mastered the 
sonata form, but contributed fresh and 
important elements, opened new vistas, 
and introduced features which greatly 
increased the difficulty of treatment, as 
compared with the simple melodic 
curves of the classical school. “So ab- 
solutely did Chopin absorb the spirit 
of the sonata, so completely did he ac- 
quaint himself with every device known 
to the craft, that all his greater works 
became sonatafied.” These great works 
are coming more and more to the front. 
Among them are the mazurkas, which 
have not been heretofore as popular as 
the valses, chiefly because of their ex- 
otic accents and harmonies. When 
Paderewski or Hofmann plays one of 


‘these mazurkas it mystifies audiences as 

much as it enchants them by its ex- 
otic, “orchid-like features. Mr. Kelley 
cevotes several pages to showing how 
Chopin was one of the first of the mod- 
erns to introduce novel harmonic ef- 
fects by using the old Ionian, Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and other modes, thus 
anticipating Debussy. 

Attention should be called to one 
more of Mr. Kelley's theses, which is 
important as a corrective of the gener- 
al tendency of professional musicians 
to accept German art as the world-lan- 
guage and to look on all other music 
as lacking universality. The author 
shows how Chopin manifested Polish, 
French, Italian, German, and Oriental 
traits, “thus enabling him, in a certain 
eense, to speak a more universal tone 
language than Bach or Beethoven.” 

It would have been well if the author 
of “Chamber Music’ could have read 
and digested Mr. Kelley's great book be- 
fore he wrote his own. Like many, if 
not most, professionals, he labors under 
the delusion that perfect form in musi 
is a German specialty. Chopin wrote a 
trio and a sonata for piano and violon- 
cello which have never been surpassed 
for musical beauty, but Mr. Dunhill 
does not even refer to them. Another 
master of form and style, Grieg, is cited 
in these pages chiefly to show how not 
to do it (from the German point of 
view). 
should not prevent students from con- 
sulting this volume. German masters 
undoubtedly did contribute the bulk of 
the world’s best chamber music, and of 
this Mr. Dunhill gives an excellent ac- 
count, taking up in succession the string 
quartet, the string trio, quintet, sextet, 
etc.; strings with piano; wind instru- 
ments, and larger combinations approxi- 
mating orchestral size but not too large 
to be played in a private room. Of 
timely interest is the chapter on wind 
instruments, as this species of chamber 
music is coming more into favor every 
year. While intended chiefly for writ- 
ers of chamber music, listeners will find 
much in these pages a knowledge of 
which will increase their pleasure in lis- 
tening to concerts. 


These shortcomings, however, 


The conductor who did more than any 
one else to educate Parisians to like Wag- 
ner got the money he needed for teaching 
them from his father-in-law, a wealthy 
manufacturer of a hair tonic. One is re 
minded of this by the appointment of a 
new director of the Paris Grand Opera, 
Jacques Rouché, who has made a fortune 
by the manufacture of perfumery He 
will doubtless be called upon to draw on 
his bank account, 
$160,000 which the Opera gets from the 
Government 


notwithstanding the 


annually; for, apart from 
“Faust” and “Carmen,” there are hardly 
any operas, excepting some of Wagner's 


that pay their own way in Paris. The lat- 


est manager to discover this is Gabriel 


Astruc, who has decided to close his new 
Thédatre des Champs-Elysées because of his 
deficits, At first everything went well 
Russian singers and dancers drew larg 
audiences last spring It was hoped that 
the production of neglected operas. such 
as Berlioz’s “Benvenuto, Cellini,” Weber's 
1} 


Freischiitz,” Rossini’s “Barber of Sevill« 


and Moussorgsky Boris Godounoff would 
keep the ball rolling, but it didn't Wag 
ner’s operas would no doubt have helped 
but they have not been available, as tl 
opyright does not expire till January 

The youthful prodigy, Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, whose compositions ha‘ within 
a short space of time, found a hearing in 
all parts of the musical world, and the 
quality of whose indisputable talent 
still a matter of general discussion, has 
recently published a new piano and violin 
sonata that was played a short time ago in 
Flesch 


yretentious, mon- 
I 


Vienna by two prominent artist 
and Schnabel. Very 
strously difficult, and inordinately long, the 
general impression it left behind was of 
tedium, however flattering the rapturou 
applause may have been, part of which 
may, perhaps, be set down to spontanecou 
enthusiasm, but part, also, to the consider 
ation for the boy's father, the leadi: 
critic of the leading Austrian pap 

Work has begun in San Francis: 


construction of a million-dollar n 


which will seat 11,000 persons, and | i 
quarters for a “continuous mu 
during the time of the Panama Ik) msitior 
There will be pageants, orchestral 
folk-lore concert int ite i l 
national competition and other 
ments, prominent among which will 
Welsh Eisteddfod Prizes are off | 
choral and instrumental worl 

Pr Eliswortl I ] t 
I i in the publi hoe I 

1 on Saturda tt 
He was the omp r of mor 
hundred pieces of m ineludir H 
watha, 1 symphony 
Emancipation Symphony,” a 1 
entitled “David and thirty or 


chestral compositions 

Adolf Schlisser, who is dead in ! igh 
ty-third year, was a pianist of considerabl 
note, and for many years a professor at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London H 
composed chamber-music, piano studi ar 
songs. His father was Louis Schlosser, who 


was a friend of Beethoven's 


Art 


“Japanese Flower Arrangement Ike 
Bana Applied to Western Needs” (Lane), by 
Mary Averill, is a prettily printed quarto 
with numerous outline illustrations The 
author follows not the more abstruse and 
artificial canon of the school of Enshiu- 
Ryu, but the simpler and more informal 
methods of Koshin-Ryu 
sufficiently conventional for a Western 
taste The requirements of a good ar- 


These are still 


rangement are, that it should be clear, tri- 
partite, asymmetrical yet balanced, and 
that it should suggest the season and give 
a sense of growth. The arrangement should 
also be in a definite proportion to the flow- 


er holder All this is different enough 
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from the Western flower lover’s ideal of) illustrations referred to, find almost every 
ma of roses in midwinter. The direc-| statement of the text verified pictorially. 
tions are simple and explicit, the diagrams Unless this is done one has a sense of be- 
‘ ind often intrinsically delightful. An’ ing swamped in detail. The historical plan 
‘ la 1dvantag if the system is that which underlies the treatment is the true 
table arrangements may be made one and it serves to bring out the element 
\ branches in the absence of flowers. To of progress and development so often de- 
foll the text and diagrams would be a_ nied to exist in the art of Egypt. In fact, 
Dn | recreati for any flower lover, and it has been feasible to write a true history 
" \ t disciplinary exercise in taste of Egyptian art, and particularly to illus- 
I ly Enelish Water Colour” is the lat- | trate it, only within a few years, because 
P ’ . i Little Books on !* has only been possible to represent its 
Art (3 net) lhe author. C. E. Hughes, @rtistic efforts faithfully within a decade 
ha L pret omplete list of all Eng- °F 80. The old engravings of the earlier 
lis! ual born before 1820, and/ books were almost invariably no more than 
ha ' ilvzed the style of the more C@ricatures of the originals. Such repro- 
pr The book perforce falls into ductions as were given in such monumental 
, of a condensed critical and bio- Works as Lepsius’s “Denkmiler” were high- 
graphical chronicle. and is somewhat hard|!¥ conventionalized and quite untrue to 
: As a pocket manual for the tour- | the varieties and variations of the actual 
ist lector it has evident advantages. Work. Not till the introduction of the half- 
Ther , . olored frontispiece besides tone was it possible to show the fineness 
thirt ‘x other {illustrations of the execution attained by the Egyptian 
Although Jobn La Farge had long planned artist, whose low reliefs were characterized 
to write on the chief pictorial representa by almost infinitesimal gradations of sur- 
tions of the Gospel stork rhe Gospel face level. With this book in hand one 
Story in Art” (Macmillan: 8 net) was hie|* arcely needs to visit the various museums 
last work, dictated in invalidism and left which store the chief treasures of Egyp- 
in an incomplete condition The story of ee art. 
Christ is followed chronologically, but the As contrasted with the foregoing, another 
pictures are introduced as the occasion sug-| Volume on “Egyptian Art” (Appleton), also 
gest Usually Giotto is the starting point! by Maspero, has a double value. The book 
and Rembrandt the end, but whenever pos-|is made up of translations of twenty-five 
sible Delacroix is introduced. Holman magazine articles published at various 
Hunt's Light of the World serves as a/| times, some dated as far back as 1890, some 
cover design, but concerning the religious Undated, dealing with as many topics con- 


painting of the Pre-Raphaelite there is sig- 


nificant silence This cannot be reckoned 
among La Farge’s important books, yet it 
is delightful in a rambling way and not 
without flashes of his rare wisdom. One 
reads it not for systemati information, 
here it is defective enough, but for a rather 
casual sort of enlightenment There are 
many tllustrations, and it should be an 
acceptable gift to a cultured person. There 
are a good many slips owing to lack of final 
revision. A few of the more important, waiv- 
ing contestable or negligible matters of 
attribution, we subjoin. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a Doubting Thomas in the work 
of Giotto or a Christ among the Doctors in 
that of Botticelll Bianchi Ferrari (p. 244) 
j mverted into Gaudenzio Ferrari; the 
doors of Beneventum (p. 251) into Bona 
ventura rhe text calls for Tintoretto’s 
cr ifxion at S. Cassiano, but the Crucifix 
lor f Rocco | reproduced it would 
ha ! na convenler to the reader and 
n afi ird against ich slips if the loca 
tion of the picture had been given 
her is arcely a tople connected with 
t jlle-land upon which any one is more 
mpeter to write than is Gaston Mas 
per the director-general of the Service 
of Antiquities of Egypt Hen when 
work is published by him such as Art 
in Egypt (Scribner), one feela assured 
that t) subject has been covered with 
leart ind thoroughness. The book itself, 
ith it five hundred and sixty-five half 
t il tration convinces one that every 
reility 1 been placed at the disposal of 
the reader. The only criticiam that can be 
offered ia that the Illustrations are very 
often separated from the corresponding 
text by several pages. Doubtless this is to 
be excused on account of the large number 
of pictures. But at the same time the read. 
er may, by taking the pains to examine the 


arch@ology of 
Fgypt. majority have do with va- 
rious of and examples of 
the goldsmith’s work in jewelry and plate. 
Fach be regarded ex- 
cursus upon some topic in the smaller book, 


with 
The 


ple es 


nected the art and 


to 
statuary 
as an 


article may 


while nearly all of the 107 illustrations 
have a special value on account o° their 
larger size and greater detail. The second 
respect in which the book has considerable 
value is historical. The articles reflect the 
views entertained during the past quarter 
of a century or more, while the footnotes 
call attention to the changes which in- 


vestigation has made meanwhile. There are 
two points on which the emphasis is laid: 
the proof of the existence lo- 
cal schools of art at various centres and 
the absence of that uniformity with which 
been charged; and, sec- 


first, of 


Egyptian art has 


ondly, the fact that almost without ex- 
ception the objects described had to do 
with the theological views of the makers 


or owners of them. Comparatively few can 
be dissociated from the Egyptian belief in 
the future life. The statues were portraits, 
so that the disembodied spirit might read- 
ily recognize its proper abiding place, its 
place of residence and retreat; the funereal 


objects served to secure the possession 
of the things represented in the land of 
shades. There are repetitions in the arti- 
cles, as might be expected from the method 


snd order of their original preparation and 
publication, These have been retained pur- 
posely, since they are historically true and 
also they record the reit- 
erations which were needed to convince the 
skeptical of the truth of the positions ad- 
for adherence to 
transcription of 


since serve to 


due 
of 


vanced. Censure is 


the French method 


proper names In an English version, which | 


confuse the layman hopelessly 
cases almost completely to 


to 


many 


serves 


and in 


hide the real identity of the person in- 
terded. 

“Thomas Jefferson as an Architect 
Landscapes” (Houghton 
Miffiin) a landscape architect of distinc- 
tion, Mr. Warren H. Manning, has asso- 
ciated his labors with those of a physician 


In 
and Designer of 


apd scholar, Dr. W. A. Lambeth, of the 
University of Virginia. The handsome vol- 
ume which embedies the result of these 


labors is a contribution of great importance 
the of our national 
architecture, is based throughout on 


documented uistory 
for it 
original sources in the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and checked 
every point by a careful study of the 
The outcome of these 
mere 


to 


elsewhere, 
at 
buildings themselves 
investigations reveals Jefferson as no 
amateur and dilettante, copying the details 
of antique or Palladian models and relying 
upon others, with a more practical train- 
ng, to work but as a real 
architect who combined scholarly erudition 
and refined with surprising 
amount of practical experience in the sci- 
ence and business of building. The volume 
is divided into two parts; the first, under 
Dr. Lambeth’s name, treating of Jefferson’s 
work an architect; the by Mr. 
Manning, of his work as a landscape de- 
The University of Virginia natu- 
rally furnishes the largest share of the 
work discussed, but Monticello and Jeffer- 
son’s hand in the design of Farmington and 
Bruno (Virginia estates) receive proper at- 
tention. The many photographic prints are 
excellent, including facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and sketches by Jefferson, as well 
as views of the buildings designed by him. 
The picture presented of Thomas Jefferson 
as a man of wonderful resource in widely 
varied fields is attractive, and is well 
supported by the evidence set forth by the 
authors. 


out his ideas, 


a taste a 


as second, 


signer 


“Home Furnishing” (Lane), by George Le- 
land Hunter, is a very valuable book of its 
It consists of chats, in a popular vein, 
about furniture, rugs, carpets, lamps, and 
other lighting fixtures, wall papers, window 
Shades and draperies, potteries and tapes- 
The author, who has been connected 
with a journal of the upholstery trade and 
who in recent years has qualified as an ex- 
pert in tapestries, has the gift of talking 
directly or, and this is 
;}more important, ad mulierem. He knows 
the foolishness of many amateur home mak- 
ers and the unscrupulousness of some pur- 
to their and tastes. The 
story may or may not be apocryphal of the 
| Kansas City woman who entered a New 

York furniture store to inquire where she 
should find Mr. Chippendale’s shop and who, 

when informed that the gentleman had been 
dead some years, be directed to 

Mr. Sheraton’s; it at least illustrates the 
kind of public which exists for these books 
It is a fortunate home 
maker that gets so good a guide as Mr. 
Hunter, whose outlook on art is epitomized 


‘ind 


tries. 


very ad hominem 


veyors needs 


asked to 


of household art. 


in this passage: 


Art is a dangerous word. The ignorant 
use it too much; the cultivated use it too 
little To describe anything as an art 
product introduces doubt into the mind 
of the connoisseur, so familiar are we with 
the art supplements of newspapers an! 
magazines, and with art shops and the art 
departments of large stores. And the manu- 
| facturer who makes a bad copy of some- 
thing good almost invariably tries to lift 
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it from fake to fact by means of the pre- 
fix, art. 

The information about present values of 
antiques sounds authentic even though the 
figures will soon be antiquated. The au- 
thor, or proofreader, on page 213 passed 
the name of Mrs. Maria Longworth Stover, 
which, of course, should be Storer. 

George Browne Post, architect, died on 
Friday at his home in Bernardsville, N. J. 
He was born in New York in 1837, and in 
1858 received the degree of civil engi- 
neer from the School of Science of New 
York University. He studied architecture 
with the late Richard M. Hunt. For gal- 
lant service in the Civil War he was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel. Some of the 
buildings designed by Mr. Post are the New 
York Cotton Exchange, New York Produce 
Exchange, New York Stock Exchange, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Pulitzer 
building, the building of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society that was burned in 1912, 
the buildings of the Prudential Life and 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies, in New- 
ark, N. J.; the Wisconsin State Capitol, 
Cleveland Trust Company building, Cleve- 
land, O., and the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts buildings at the Chicago Exposition 
Mr. Post was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1901 and won great dis- 
tinction in this country. 
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THREE FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK. 


While business on the financial mar- 
kets this past week was declining to al- 
most negligible proportions, three con- 
siderations, each embodied in the actual 
incidents of the day, appeal to the finan 
cial mind as possibly having a signifi 
cant bearing on the future. One was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's hear- 
ing of the request of the Eastern rail 
ways for permission to raise thei: 
freight rates. Another was the advanc- 
ing of the banking and currency bill to 
an important’ stage in its progress to- 
wards enactment. The third was the ut- 
ter stagnation on the Stock Exchange it 
self, which raised the question, what, if 
anything, it foreshadowed in the field 
of general industry, the tendencies of 
which are so often indicated beforehand 
by the action of the speculative and in- 
vestment market. 

Of the railway-rate hearing, it may be 
said at once that the railways presented 
a strong prima facie case for higher 
rates. It was based on evidence that ex- 
penses have increased largely during the 
past few years, with no compensatory 
increase in price of the transportation 
which the railways sell. Part of this in- 
crease in expenses has been merely the 
railway’s side of the phenomenon known 
to every one as the rising cost of living; 
part has been an absolute grant, by ar- 
bitration boards, of higher wages to rail- 
way employees. It has resulted, accord- 
ing to the railway evidence, in a station- 
ary or declining net Income, in the face 





‘of increasing gross receipts. The rail-| 


ways asked for an average advance of 5 
per cent. in freight rates. The evidence 
yet to be heard may show that they are 
entitled to this, or to 10 per cent., or 
conceivably to none at all. But the point 
of paramount interest, in this hearing, 
is the policy which the Commission will 
announce in their findings. As matters 
stand, the railways are in the very try- 
ing position of seeing the price of what 
they have to buy move steadily up, 
while, unlike other industrial concerns, 
they are inhibited from making any 
advance in what they have to sell. The 
Interstate Commission, with whom the 
inhibitory authority is lodged, must now 
say what its attitude hereafter is to be, 
and the decision is of great importance 
to investors. 

It has been argued, both that a bank- 
ing and currency law will immensely 
help the financial situation, and that it 
will inject into that situation new and 
formidable perils. But, obviously, this 
depends on the character of the Dill 
enacted. With many excellent qualities, 
the House bill contained many very seri- 
ous defects. When the Senate commit- 
tee engaged in thorough review of its 
provisions, with an eye to amendment, 
an outcry arose, in certain quarters, that 
the programme of enacting the law in 
the extra session which ended last Mon- 
day was being inexcusably blockaded. 
Fortunately, the committee did not lis- 
ten to these angry criticisms, and the 
bill has already gone over to the winter 
session. 

There are more reasons than one why 
this was fortunate. One of the strong 
est arguments for postponing the vote 
on the banking bill to the winter ses- 
sion was the obscurity thrown about it, 
alike by its opponents and by its de- 
fenders The spokesmen for the Dill 
were beginning to talk of the Money 
Trust coercing the Senate, of the crim- 
inal Stock Exchange, of the need for 
“teaching a lesson” to the bankers. But 
the hostile critics were going even fur 
ther, reading irredeemable paper money 
into the unhappy bill, pointing to a mon- 
ster, hitherto unknown to political econ- 
omy, but now described by the interest- 
ing name of “fiat credit,” and reminding 
us that if the bill is passed, the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1896 will have been 
fought in vain. 

All of these high deliverances, wheth- 
er from friends or enemies, have no 
really serious relation to the bill. .They 
properly belong to the class of oratory 
or literature known as humor of the 
day. But what that other humorist, Sir 
John Falstaff, would have called their 
“damnable iteration,” had some inevita- 
ble results in clouding the atmosphere 
Open Senate debate being now assured, 
there is prospect of a little fresh air in 
the controversy. In Congress itself, the 
danger was not so muct that these ec- 
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centric views of the pending questions 
would of themselves influence the vote 
of either house, as that the directing of 
attention to such imaginary flaws in the 
bill might serve the highly undesirable 
purpose of diverting attention from oth- 
er points where thorough consideration 
and intelligent amendment are required, 

Whether the lapse in Stock Exchange 
activity, last week,to the smallest daily 
total of sales in twenty-five years, 
does or does not mean a similar contrac- 





tion in the volume of general business 
to small dimensions, is doubtless open to 
discussion. But even if the general 
scope of this forecast were to be admit- 
ted—and the present tendency of the 
steel trade is at least in that direction 
—it would require a somewhat daring 
inference to suppose that volume of 
trade would have to come down to that 
of 1888 
selves in just that way. Our abnormal- 


Analogies do not present them- 


ly dull seasons on the Stock Exchange, 


bee n 


in recent years, have frequently 
accompanied or followed by dull times 
in trade; but the slackening in business 
never went to any such lengths as that 
in stocks and bonds. 

It could not possibly do so The fa- 
miliar argument, that “business cannot 
stop moving when the needs of a hun 
dred million American consumers have 
to be provided for,” is not overwhelm- 
ingly convincing against trade reaction; 
but it certainly disposes of a possible 
decline in business operations to a tenth 
or a twentieth part of what they late 
lv were. The truth of the matter is that 
the Stock Exchange is extravagant in 
its way of “reflecting thing 
daily sales of stocks in 1990 ranged » 
low half a million shares, and rose to 
two or three millions in April, 1901, it 
was certainly not to be inferred that 
merchants and manufacturers in the lat- 
er month were doing five or six times as 
much business as in the earlier period 
Neither is any one likely to suppose that 
the country’s trade is about to fall to 
one-tenth of what it was a few months 
ago, because the daily transactions on 
) 


e 


the Stock Exchange, which used to 
half a million shares, got down one day 
of last week to fifty thousand. 

It is not in this way that deductions 
are to be drawn from the stock market 
A much more useful analogy may be 
found in the temper and attitude of the 
market. For three weeks past, all Wall 
Street has been insisting that Stock Ex 
change prices must decline. Everything 
that could break them, from a Mexican 


} 


crisis to a half-page advertisement by 
Thomas W. Lawson, was hurled at It; 
but prices stood immovabl: If worse 


things were to come in the financial 
world, it was clear that the market 
ought to break again; and yet it would 
not break. If the daily trading had been 
500,000 shares instead of 50,000, it Is 


probable that Wall Street would have 
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gazed in wonderment at the amazing! Cammack, Key. A Spartan Primer. Pic-| Hall, A. Neely. The Handy Boy. Boston: 


demonstration of strength. 


What this 
future course 


mean, far as re- 
of the Stock Ex- 
man's conjecture. 


may sO 
gards the 
change itself 
But it 


foreshadow, 


is 


any 
what reasonably be taken to 
regards the 
in the immediate future, 
is that trade itself will presently be at- 
tract it holds up so 
will 


may 


course of 


as 
general trad 
ng comment because 
well It 
nid of general business, as it has been 


surprisingly perhaps be 


said with somewhat wearisome iteration 


of stock-market prices, that there 1s 
nothing to expect but for things to go 
from bad to worse. With each succes 
sive happening of an unfavorable na 
ture, we shall hear that now, at last 
the blow has fallen But if Business, 
on a conservative basis of operations 


thereupon li prophets 
its 
regard to them, it will 
the stock market of the 


tens calmly to the 


of destruction, and goes about own 


affairs without 
fairly duplicate 
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plicity, refinement, and unity ts recognized 
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MY cloth, fully tllustrated, with banmdsome colored frontispiece, a map, and over 60 


photographs taken by the author. $1.50 net, 


Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes 

iy DR. CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, author of ‘“‘Along the Labrador Coast.”’ | 

A labrador Spring,"’ et The book is illustrated with nearly 100 remarkable photographs | 
take by the author Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net 


The Morte D’Arthur | 


I A H RED LORD TENNYSON, Each page tiluminated in colors and gold in missal 
by Iberto Bangorek!, and the whole reproduced in facsimile wpon ivory surface 
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University of California 
Publications 


BUSINESS CYCLES. By Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell. xviii+610 pp. 
77 charts, quarto. 

An analytic description of the compli- 
cated processes by which seasons of busi- 
ness prosperity, crisis, depression, and re- 
vival come about in the modern world. 

Bound in buckram....... $7.50 

Sewed, papercoversonly 5.00 

Expressage, 50 cents extra 


A FINANCIAL: HISTORY OF 
CALIFORNIA, by W. C. 
Fankhauser. 308 pp....... $2.50 
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STUDIES IN MILTON 
AND AN ESSAY ON POETRY 


(Haverford College and Harvard University.) 


Illustrated with a wood-cut by 
Timothy Cole, N.A., from the 
bust in cla of Milton at 
Christ's Cotle e, Cambridge, 
Engtand. 


The studies which compose this volume deal 
mainly with the middle period of Milton's 
career, and are an examination of his de- 
velopment as a poet and of the various cir 
cumstances which shaped and brought to its 
final effectiveness his lifelong purpose to 
write a great epic poem. These years, al- 
though at the time almost barren of poetic 
fruit, were vital and formative ones. edu- 
eating and enriching his nature. enabling 
him finally to speak with commanding power 
as poet, statesman, moralist, and impas- 
sioned lover of liberty. 


(A limited number of proofs on Japanese 
paper, printed from the wood-cut by Timothy 
Co’e, N.A., i foldera of heavy Japanese 
paper, may be procured from the publishers. 
Price $5.00 net.) 
For Sale by All Booksellers 
Svo. 320 pages, uncut. Price $2.00 net. 
Postage 18 centa 
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